





Elco 


MOTOR BOATS 











You will never know Motor 


Boat 
perfection till you see and ride in an 


ELCO GASOLINE EXPRESS LAUNCH 


The smoothness of its operation—its indescribable power—perfect' ease 


r 
of control and absolute seaworthiness are combined with a beauty of grace 
and finish never approached in any other boat 


seen them all over the country and 
thusiastically pronounce them to be 


The thousands who have 
at the 
Not ‘‘racing machines” 


Motor Boat_ Shows en- 
without equal.” 


but luxuriously comfortable launches, remarkable 
for their safety, reliability and speed 


All the exhilaration of motoring, 


With none of the dirt or dust 
All the thrills of speed 
With none of the danger ! 

26 ft. 40 H. P. 
30 ft. 50 H. P. 
35 ft. 60 H. P. 


4 cylinder engine. 
4 cylinder engine. 


Speed 18 miles guaranteed or no sale 
6 cylinder engine. 


Speed 20 miles guaranteed or no “ile. 
Speed 22 miles guaranteed or no sale. 
Eleco Motor Boats comprise every type of pleasure craft from 
Cruiser to Launch, both gasoline and electric 
Electric Launches for lakes and rivers 


“The Ideal Launch’? safe—reliable—noiseless 


Write for our latest catalogue of Gasoline Motor Boats 
and Electric Launches 


193 Avenue A 
Chicago Showrooms 


3 
Bayonne, N. J. 
27 minutes from New York, Liberty St. or 
1205 Michigan Ave 


23rd St. Ferry, C. R. R. of N. J 


ELECTRIC LAUNCH 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished for 
All Requirements, including High Speed 
and Cruising, Steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary 
Yachts; Houseboats and Commercial Vessels 


Alterations Supervised 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


GIELOW & ORR = 


52 BROADWAY,. NEW YORK 


Telephone, 4673 Broad 
Ca Address 

ie, New York 
A. B. C. Code 


Large List of American and European Yachts of 


All Types, for Sale, Charter or Exchange 
Commercial Vessels Insurance 


Descriptions and Photos Submitted upon 
Receipt of Inquiry 















NOC: 365—FOR SALE—at small fraction of cost, 163 ft. steel 

steam yacht. Speed up to 16 knots. Handsomely furnished 
and ‘one of the most attractive yachts of her size. Dining room, 
smoking room, main cabin, five staterooms and two bath rooms 
Located New York. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 





O. 1035— N2: 1964—BARGAIN—Well known Class “Q” rac- 

Great bar- ing sloop; 36. 1x24.10x7.6x5.10. Built 1906 byyWood 
? ‘11 in very best manner from designs by Crane. Two suits of 
) gain, or wit?) sails,one by Ratsey. Hasexcellent racing record. In best 
charter, owner |ofcondition. Apply to Gielow & Orr, 52 B’way, N. Y. 
| having just pur- 
| chased large 
steam yacht— 
Modern, flush 
we deck, steel aux-| 
iliary ‘schooner. | 
110 ft. overail. Built 1902. Large main calfin, 3 state- | 
rooms, bath room, 3 toilets, 75 horsepower engine, wire- 
less plant, etc. Splendid sea boat. Gielow & Orr, 52 
Broadway, New York. 











O. 2445—B AR GAIN—Hunting cabin 


‘ Launch; 36.6x7.6x2.6 ft. Large cockpit 

' 12.6 ft. long. Built 1908 by well known firm 
in best manner. Mahogany finish throughout. 
(15 h. p. 20th Century motor. Apply to 
5 Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 








‘ 


q N?2: 100—Will sell at 

genuine sacrifice— 
96 ft. overall, flush deck, 
auxiliary centreboard 
"% schooner yacht; 21 ft. 6 









N?O: 1777—FOR SALE—Cabin cruiser, 42x | 
"  9.6x3 ft. Built by Seabury. Mahogany | 
finish throughout. Accommodations for four to | | . 9 | h 
six, toilet, etc. 15 h. p. 3-cylinder 20th Century | & ins. beam, ried draught. 
motor; speed 10 miles. Excellent cruising equip- | Strongly built. Roomy 
ment. Owner anxious to sell. Delivered in com-| accommodations; large main saloon and six 
mission. Apply to Gielow & Orr, 52 B’way,N.Y. | staterooms. Fifty horsepower engine. Laid 
|up in Massachusetts. Gielow & Orr, 52 

Broadway, New York. 


aR 











O. 1285—FOR SALE CHEAP — 57 ft. overall | 
motor yacht, 44 ft. water line, 12 ft. 2 in. beam, | 

3 ft. ( in. draught. Built 1902. Cabin trunk with deck | 
each side and roomy after deck. Oak and yellow pine, | 


O. 3002—Very able 
and attractive keel 


Copper fastened. Main cabin 18 ft. 6 in. long inside; | | 7 © auxilia awl. 46.5x32x 
| full headroom. Has two Pullman berths and two | . ae = ‘ 

extension transoms, two toilets. Crew’s quarters in | | 13x6 ft. Built 1903. All 

€nginc room, large galley aft of saloon. Interior lead ballast. Mahogony ; 


finish mahogany. Speed about 9 miles; 25 horse- : 
power “Standard” engine. Gasoline capacity about | , finish. Double Staseraeee, 
200 ¢vllons, tank in forepeak. Metal deck fittings | saloon and two toilets. 


are brass. Prompt sale greatly desired and low fig-| Two suits of sails. 7} h. p- motor; speed 6 


ure wil be accepted. Located in Connecticut about}  . : , 
35 miles from New York, -Make. offer through | Miles. Details from Gielow & Orr, 52 Broad- 


| way, New York. 


Gielo-y & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 





Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advértisers. 





O. 1104—Combination express type and cruising 
twin-screw steam yacht for sale at attractive 
figure, as owner cannot use. 138 ft. overall, 127 ft. 
waterline, 16 ft. beam, 5 ft. 6in. draught. Speed up 


1 | to 16 to 164 knots. Built 1903. Roomy accommoda- 


tions, finished in red and white mahogany, and light 
tints, and consisting of two double and one single state- 
rooms, bath room, three toilets, and main cabin; with 
dining room in deck house. Large crew’s’ quarters 
under turtle back deck forward; large deck room. Two 
triple expansion engines, two water tube boilers, launch 
and dinghy, together with equipment for deck and 
below. For plans, inspection permit and price apply 
to Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 








N°: 3000—BARGAIN—-Raised deck launch (day 

cruiser); 51x10x3 ft. Launched last June, Roomy 
cockpit aft 20 ft, long. Large saloon with four berths, 
toilet room, etc, Speed 104 miles; 25h, p. standard 
motor. Particulars from Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, 
New York, 











N°: 2680—Cruising power yacht; 75x14x4 ft, Speed 

*-12 to 16 miles; 90 h. p. 6-cylinder Standard 
motor. Two double staterooms saloon, bath room, 
two toilets. Electric lights, etc., complete. Price at- 
tractive. Apply toGielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N.Y. 
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TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 


S2 PINE STREET, 


NEW 


TELEPHONE 
4510 JOHN 


YORK 


AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER THIS SUMMER—ALSO FOR SALE 








| 
| 


N°? 1808--FOR CHARTER AND | 

FOR SALE.—Twin screw | 
power houseboat, 123.3 ft. over all, | 
115 ft. waterline, 17.8 ft. beam, 3.6 ft. | 
draught. Built in the best possible | 
manner 1901. Has five large state- | 
rooms, two bathrooms, saloon. Has | 
a launch and small boats. Equipped | 
with two 75 H. P. Standard motors. | 
Speed, 9 knots. | Complete electric | 
light plant. Hot and cold water. Is) 
in unusually good condition, having | 
always had the best of care. Owner 
will consider any reasonable offers. 


N2: 166—FOR CHARTER AND SALE—196 x 
163 x 25.7 x 11.6 ft.; mine rooms, -two baths, 


| dining, sitting, smoking rooms. 





For full particulars apply to Tams, | p 


Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, New | 


York.. 





N°: 1820—FOR CHARTER AND SALE.—Motor 

houseboat, 103 x 94x 20.4x 2.6 ft., built 1903. 
Yacht suitable for Northern as well as Southern waters. 
Has two large double staterooms, two single rooms, 
two bath rooms, saloon, two sitting rooms on deck. In 
best possible condition. Twin screw, has 2 seventy 
H. P. motors. Can be had for a reasonable figure. 
Now in commission. 





e 
f a 





| N2: 1837—FOR SALE AND CHARTER.—This 


attractive power houseboat 87 x 76 x 23 x 4 ft 


| built 1906. Three large staterooms, three bath rooms. 
| Saloon below sitting room on deck. Two 75 H. P. 


| N2: 3043.—FOR SALE.—52.8 x 34.10 x 12x §8,| 


designed by us, very successful racing as well as 


| cruising boat. 


| 
| 


N2: 574—FOR SALE AND CHARTER.—Unusual 

chance to purchase or charter this desirable steam 
yacht, 97 x 85x 15.4x 8. Has three staterooms, saloon 
below, dining saloon on deck. Crew’s quarters forward. 
Very economical. 








O. 4543—FOR CHARTER AND FOR SALE.— 
This fast, handsome auxiliary schooner, 89 x 62 
x18.3x8.5ft. Built 1902. 25 H. P. motor recently 
installed. 25 tons lead ballast. Ratsey sails. Three 
staterooms, one double and large saloon. Best}possible 
condition. Carries three boats including’, launch. 
Fully found. Sell at low figure. : 








N°? 7275—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—This 
attractive motor yacht, 72x 68 x 13x 3.8, built 
1907. Twin screw, 25 H. P. Standard motors. Will 
very comfortably sleep four in owners’ quarters. Very 
able boat, comfortable crew’s quarters. Price low. 








O. 7442—FOR CHARTER AND FOR SALE.— 
Cruising motor yacht, Lawley design and build, 

81x 73x 13x 4 ft. draught; launched 1907; speed, 15 
miles; two double, two single staterooms; two berths 
in saloon; sleeps nine; equipped with 100 H. P. Stand- 


motors. Complete outfit. 


N2: 7309—FOR SALE AND CHARTER.—This 

handsome cruising launch, 47 x 9.6 x 3.6. 2) 
H. P., 20th Century motor; speed, 12 miles. Wil 
sleep four in owners quarters. Fully found for cruising 


Very able yacht. 


a 
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N?2: 1039—FOR CHARTER AND FOR SALE 

Steel flush deck auxiliary schooner “ Iroquds 
98 x 80x 21x11ft. Bestcondition. Completely ov 
hauled this Spring, having new white pine deck, runnl 
and standing rigging. 60 H. P. Remington oil mol 
installed under Messrs. Cary Smith & Ferris’s sup 
vision. Craig bronze feathering propeller. Speed ow 
9 miles an hour. Five staterooms, bathroom, 1% 
saloon. Unusual opportunity. Owner would @ 
sider any reasonable offers. For full particulars ap?) 
to your own broker or Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52P% 





ard, self-starting. Price attractive. 


Street, New York. 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Telephone: Cc OX & S TE S 15 William Street 
1375 Broad NAVAL ARCHITECTS New York City 


AND 


YACHT BROKERS 























WE offer for sale or charter all the available Steam Yachts, Auxiliaries, Motor Boats, 
House Boats and Sailing Yachts that are in the market here and abroad. If you 
will write us stating your requirements we will mail you full information. 








as ‘Cis — to Race Anni “JEWEL” S. Class Boat 6m. Class Boat to Race Abroad 





























DESIGNED BY US. DESIGNED BY US. DESIGNED BY US. 





All the illustrations on this page are of vessels from our designs now under construction. 
We whave many others under way and will gladly show you plans of any type in which 
yout ‘are > interested and submit estimates of cost Of construction. 











DUSHKA MAHAPA II. 
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98 x 16—2-100 H. P. 85 x 15 2-60 H. P. 
DESIGNED BY US. DESIGNED BY US. 


Please mention Yacutrnc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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N2: 5,076.—9o ft. over all; 2 staterooms; twin 
New 1909. 
Inquire further of Stanley 


screw; electric lights. Inspect- 
able New York City. 


M. Seaman, 220 Broadway, New York. 





N°: 5,504.—60-ft. sea cruiser, 13 beam; state- 

room; bath; saloon; 60-H. P. motor; 13 
Low 
price. Seen Long Island. Address Stanley M. 


miles; electric lights; all conveniences. 


Seaman, 220 Broadway, New York. 


STANLEY M.SEAMAN’S 
OFFERINGS 





N O. 5,967.—81-ft. Lawley cruiser; 100 Standard 
engine; 13 miles; 2 staterooms; deck dining 
saloon. Low price. 


| 220 Broadway, New York. 








N°: 5,896.—Finest gasolene cruiser available; 
54 feet; launched 1909; stateroom; saloon; 
| bath-room; 30-H. P. four-cycle motor; 11 miles; 
| electric lights. Very reasonable price. Nearly 
| ready to go in commission. Seen New York City. 
| Apply to Stanley M. Seaman, 220 Broadway, 


| New York. 


Address Stanley M. Seaman, | 


re 


O. 5,495.—72-ft. twin-screw ideal cruiser; 
| launched 1907; stateroom; saloon; Standard 
| engines; II knots. 
fic York. Address Stanley M. Seaman, 220 


| Broadway, New York. 


Low price. Inspectable near 


O. 5,260.—Ideal cruiser, go anywhere any time, 

61 feet long, 16.2 beam. 2 staterooms; large 
saloon; 25 Standard engine; exceptional com- 
forts and conveniences. Low price. Inspectable 
near this city. Apply to Stanley M. Seaman, 220 


Broadway, New York. 





OR SALE—I7} ft. 
over all, 8-ft. beam, 
shallow draft centre board 
catboat, built by Wood- 
bury Hodgdon, Westport, 
Me., in 1908. Oak beams 
and keel seasoned under 
cover four years before 
building. Has cuddy for 
storing things, anchor and 
line, good white oak oars, 
topping lift, lazyjacks, 
three pneumatic cushions. 
Will be repainted, put into 
commission and launched. 
Able, safe little craft. Laid up in building near Christ- 
mas Cove, Me. Owner bought a larger boat is 
reason for selling. First check for $150 takes her. 
Apply John G. Alden, 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass,, 
or Dr, H. W, Foster, owner, Montclair, New Jersey, 











FOR SALE — Inland 
Lake, Class “A,” 
built 1909; 38-ft. overall; 
excellent condition; hol- 
low Spruce spars; %-in. 
planking. Yacht manilla 
rigging; mainsail; jib; 
spinnaker and reaching 
spinnaker; bilge boards 
and double rudder. 
The boat has been in 
,the water about three 
months only. Will sell at 
very low price due to dis- 
solution of syndicate 
ownership. Address L. 
C. Kuhnert, Jr., 1410 E. 
56th Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE AND CHARTER—An exceedingly attractive flush 


line; 17' 4" beam; 9 ft. draught. Good accommodations; in the pink 
of condition. Prices very reasonable. Forfurther particulars apply to 
Cox and Stevens, 15 William Street, New York City. 





OR SALE—Mischief; New Rochelle Yacht 
Club, One Design Class, built in 1907. 
Fastest boat in her class. Winner of 36 first and 
5 second prizes, also Larchmont Yacht Club, 
series prizes for 1907 and 1909; Atlantic Yacht 
Club series prize 1909; Championship Ist. div. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





deck cruising keel schooner yacht, 69 ft. overall; 53' 10" water 


handicap class Gravesend Bay, 1908; Champ- 
ionship 2nd. div. handicap class, Gravesend Bay, 
1909. Hull, sails and rigging in perfect condition. 
Owner going to sail in another class. Can be seen 
at Petersen’s yard, foot of Bay 43rd Street, 
Apply to J. L. Mitchell, 20 
Lockwood Avenue, New Rochelle, New York. 


WENTY-FIVE second-hand Motors 

1% to 10 h.p., two and four-cycle, 

nearly all makes. Palmer Bros., Cos 
Cob, Conn. 





WANTED—Round Bottom, [Row 

Boat, about 10 feet, suitable for 
yacht tender. Must be in A1 condition, 
and price reasonable. J. T. McNaier, 
23 Murray Street, New York City, N. Y. 





OR SALE—Modern auxiliary yawl, 38 ft. 8 in. 0. 
x12 ft.x3 ft. 10 in., centerboard, guaranteed sound 
and in excellent condition. 6 ft. headroom, sleeps §, 
seats 12at table. Mahogany and quartered oak finish. 
2-cylinder 5x5 engine, good sailer. Sails inFgood con- 
dition. Forced to sell. Price $2,000, best offer takes 
her. J. I. Maxson, Westerly, R. I. 





FOR SALE—A 25-foot steel launch, 

with or without engine. Address 
E. L. Munroe, Racine, Wisconsin, RB. 
No. 3. 








IS YOUR BOAT FOR SALE? 
An advertisement in YACHTING will Sell her 


Yachting goes to People who Buy 


Send for our Special “For Sale” Rates. 














Please mention YacutinGc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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FRANK BOWNE JONES, 29 Broadway 


Agent for the Sale and Charter of Yachts of all Types. 


Let us know your requirements. 


We can fill them. 


NEW YORK 


MORGAN BARNEY, Naval Architect 





N2: 2136.— 
Racing and 
Cruising Sloop, 
designed by 
Gardner and 
built by Wood, 
1903. Fits the 
new rating rule, 
and one of the 
fastest boats in 
the M class (46 
feet rating.) Di- 
mensions 64 feet 
on deck, 41 feet 
q water line, 12 ft. 
= beam, 9 ft. 
== draft, composite 
construc. 
tion, double planked, all lead outside ballast, full suit 
of Ratsey sails good as new. Excellent accommodations 
for four people cruising. Can be bought at a bargain 
price. FRANK BOWNE JONES, Yacht Agent, 
29 Broadway, New York. 








In the Beautiful Berkshire Hills 


FOR SALE—A grand country estate of 124 
acres, rich income paying property; fine gentle- 
man’s residence with every modern improvement, 
fine stable and 2 large barns, 2 pine groves, one 


has lake, large frontage splendid lawn with | 


grand elm shade trees. Situated two miles 
from this village, beautiful view from house. 
Price very low, éasy terms. Address H. C. | 


Woodin, Box 84. Great Barrington, Mass. | 





N°: 2414.—Seabury built “Express’’ Steam | 
One of the best | 
yachts of the type and has a speed of over 20] 


Yacht, 100 ft. over all. 


miles. Has deck dining saloon. Double state- 
room connects with bath room. A new boiler 
has recently been installed. The equipment 
is very complete and the yacht is in the best of 
condition throughout. FRANK BOWNE 


JONES, Yacht Agent, 29 Broadway, New York. 








NO; 4756—FOR SALE.—Trunk cabin launch, 28 ft. o. a., 7 ft. 

beam, 24 ft. draught, built by Weller at Trenton, 1908; sleeps 
four; has Pullman berths; motor isa Stanley, 2-cylinder, 9H.P. speed 
10 miles per hour. A well built boat, in excellent condition at a 
low price. FRANK BOWNE JONES, Yacht Agent, 29 Broad- 
way, New York. 








N?2: 1993— 

Modern 
Schooner, 
built by 
. Lawley, 1901; 
dimensions 84 
ft. on deck, 57 
ft. waterline, 
19 ft. 3° in. 
draught; cen- 
terboard in 
keel; all out- 
side lead bal- 
last. Accom- 
modations in- 
clude four 
state rooms, 
saloon, bath 
and separate 
wash room, 
finished butternut and mahogany and tapestry panels. 
Full suit of Ratsey sails and all new rigging in1908. 
Acetylene lighted. Launch and dinghy. One of the 
handsomest and best built schooners in the fleet. Would 
make an excellent auxiliary. FRANK BOWNE 
JONES, Yachting Agent, 29 Broadway, New York. 








THE LAND OF 
‘The Life Worth Living’’ 


Old Colonial Estates and Farms For Sale 
on salt water, also inland. Daily com- 
munication with Old Point, Richmond, 
Cape Charles and Baltimore. :: ee 3 


TELEPHONE and TELEGRAPH CONNECTIONS 


WALTER T. L. SANDERS 


Dixondale, Gloucester Co., Va. 














EVERY MONTH 


You will find the best boats offered in YACHTING. Why dont 


you advertise yours there? Send for special “For Sale’ advertising rates. 









ABLISHED 1673 


CPFICE TELEPHONE"29586 RECTOR" 
ASIN TELEPHONE;1I€5 HAMILTON” 


ABLE ADDRESS; YACHTBROKER? 
’. B.C. CODE USED. 


WE CAN FIT YOU OUT 


For SALE AND CHARTER 


Whitehall Building 











17 Battery Place, New York 


Please mention Yacut1nc when corresponding with our advertisers 


INCORPORATED 1905 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS 


YACHT BASIN IN BROOKLYN. 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
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WILLIAM GARDNER, ‘| BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


YACHT BROKER AND NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Kindly advise your requirements. Careful inspections made of all boats before sold. Large list of all the desirable yachts for sale or charter, including the following 
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O. 1470.—Twin-screw gasolene yacht, 93 ft.; 
three staterooms and saloon; Craig engines ; 
speed, 14 miles; best possible condition through- 


out. 
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O. 209.—For Sale and Charter—Handsome steel auxiliary schooner, flush deck, 88 ft. over 
all, 63 ft. waterline, 18 ft. beam, 8 ft. 6 ins. draft; built by Lawley; equipped with s50- H. 

P. Craig engine, new 1909; bronze shaft, feathering propeller, etc.; speed, 8 miles; electric lights 
and storage batteries; lead ballast; complete new and unused suit of sails; two boats (dinghy and 


Accommodation consists of 2 large double staterooms, 2 single staterooms, commo- 
Interior finish of maple. 


O. 1238.—Large power cruiser, equipped with 
three gasolene motors of first-class make; 
125 x 20 x 6 ft.; recently launched; offered by an 


launch). 
dious main saloon, bath room, captain’s room, galley and forecastle. 
estate. This boat is in excellent shape throughout, and could be put in commission at very small cost 

Must be seen to be appreciated. Reasonable figure will be accepted. Season’s charter will be 


considered. For further details, such as plan, price, etc., apply my agent, William Gardner, | 
Broadway, New York City. 











O. 984.—Twin-screw motor yacht, 91 x 15 ft., 
launched 1907; two so H. P. Standard en- 
gines; four staterooms, large saloon, bath and 
two toilets; sleeps eight comfortably. 





harter—Very able 110-ft. steam yacht, first class condition in every 


O. 1226.—Staunchly built launch, 60 x 10 x 4, N2: 320.—For Sale and C 
Sleeping accommodation for nine 


launched 1907; first-class, 4-cylinder en- detail; complete outfit; electric lights; speed, 14 miles. 
gine ; speed, 14 miles; sleeping accommodation for | people. Price attractive. 
four, besides crew. Now on Great Lakes. ts ee eet: 











N2: 1264—FOR CHARTER AND FOR 
SALE—Cruising motor yacht, Lawley de- rar on 
id sign and build, 81 x 73 x 13 x 4-ft. draft; 
OQ. 1117.—Gasolene cruising launch, 58x 50x 11.3 ‘ a d ‘ O. 441—FOR SALE AND CHARTER 
x 4 ft. draught; launched 1906. Finished in eaeine 1907 ; speed, *s port sata hat Ds N This attractive power houseboat 87 x 7 
rooms; two berths in sa oon; sieeps nine; 23 x 4 ft., built 1906. Three large stateroom 


mahogany throughout. Steers from bridge in pilot , 
house. Excellent accommodations. Equip with | equipped with 100-H. P. Standard, self-starting. | three bath rooms. Salodn below sitting room! 
40 H. P. Murray & Tregurtha engine. Speed 12 miles.| Price attractive. deck. Two 75-H. P. motors. Complete outfit 


Please mention Yacut1nc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
AND YACHT BROKERS 


A DIRECTORY of reli- 
Yacht and Ship 


able 


Designers and Brokers. 


For ADVERTISING RATES ADDRESS 


YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


20 Vesey Street, New York 








MANNING'S “isnt 


YACHT AGENCY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 
SEND FOR OUR 1909 CATALOGUE 











COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects, 
Yacht Brokers 


15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
| Telephone 1375 Broad 











Tel. Lombard 2289 
BOWES @ WATTS 
Naval Architects and Engineers Yacht and Vessel Brokers 


328 CHESTNUT STREET 








Cable Add, “‘ Murwat”’ 


Offices: 807-808 BROWN BROS. BUILDING 








PHILADELPHIA 





WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 


Ss attention given to Yacht Sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates Cheerfully given 


Office and Loft: 
MARINE BASIN, HUBBARD STREET 
Adjoining Ulmer Park, - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Personal Attention Given to the Design and Details ef 
Cruising Yachts and Launches. 














F. S. NOCK 


East Greenwich, R.'I. 


Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 











MORRIS M. WHITAKER, N. A. 


MOTOR BOAT SPECIALIST 
METROPOLITAN LIFE TOWER, NEW YORK CITY 


Sketches submitted on receipt of your requirements 














New York Jersey City Bayonne 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 
134. LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK Phone, 3218 Cortlandt 
The Largest and Most Reliable Marine 
Agents and Yacht Brokers 
Send for Bargain List of First-Class Second-Hand Engines or Boats 
ENGINE INSTALLING YACHT REPAIRING 











FRANK BOWNE JONES 


YACHT AGENCY 
Yachts of all types for Sale and Charter 
Write for descriptions. MARINE INSURANCE 
29 Broadway, New York 














WILLIAM GARDNER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Engineer and Yacht Broker 
All classes of yachts, vessels, and machinery designed and 
tended di construction 


Superin' uring : 
29 BROADWAY NEW YORK Telephone 2160 Rector 
1 Broadway New York City 














CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Joyette, Winner Taft Cup at Marblehead 


Designs furnished for Racing, Cruising and Power 
Yachts of all types 


29 BROADWAY 33 NEW YORK CITY 
Teiephone, 3953 Rector 
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@-Foot Raised Deck Motor Cruiser 
DESIGNED BY 


WHITTELSEY & WHITTELSEY, inc. 


H. N. WHITTELSEY D. |. WHITTELSEY 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
Designers of Steam and Motor Yachts and Motor Boats of all Classes 
Agents for Thornycroft Propellers 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Insurance 








WILLIAM P. KIGGINS 
(Successor to Collender & Kiggins) 
All Type Yachts For Sale and Charter 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Marine Insurance Tel. 2468 Rector 








Cary Smith & Ferris 


Naval Architects 
and Engineers 


Hudson Terminal Bidg. 
30 Church St. New York City 








Telephone No. 2786 Cortlandt 





Plans, Specifications and Superinten- 
dence; Steamships, Steamboats, Lighters, 
Tugboats, Barges, Yachts—Steam and 
Sail, and Motor Boats of all Classes. 

















DRAWINGS SPECIFICATIONS 


MATTHEWS E. DAVIS 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 
Plans of Yachts, Launches, House Boats, etc., efor Owners 
or Builders. Motor Boats a Specialty. 
Phone, No. 16 


Coulter Bidg. SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 


CALCULATIONS | 











JOHN G. ALDEN 


YACHT BROKER AND NAVAL 
ARCHITECT 
plete list of all types of yachts for sale or charter 
esigns furnished for cruising and racing craft. 
Telephone, Fort Hill, 2483 
27 KILBY ST., BOSTON 





GEORGE OWEN 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Yachts of All Sizes Designed and Construction Supervised 
Estimates Furnished for All Types of Marine Craft and Machinery 
> Designer of “Little Rhody,” “Little Rhody II,” “Whirl,” &o. 
*50 CHURCH ST. NEWTON, MASS. 
Tetzruone, 1008-2 Newron, Norte 








E. S. LINCOLN 


Consulting Engineer 
Motor Boat Lighting 
185 Winthrop Road, Brookline, Mass. 














R. M. HADDOCK 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


chts of All Classes. High Speed and Cruising 
Power Yachts a Specialty 


C‘inton Place, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Phone 445-W 











W. STARLING BURGESS CoO., Ltd. 


JOHN R. PURDON, Manager 
Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Builders 
YACHT BROKERS AND ACENTS 


Marine Railway, 
Works at 


Shear Legs, Storage Sheds, 
MARBLEHEAD, 


Yard and 








Fiease mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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NOTICE TO 


MOTOR BOAT OWNERS 


HERE will be more yachts put into commission this 
year than ever before in the history of yachting. 
Therefore, there will be more boats sunk, burned, 

and damaged. ‘There will also be more cases of collision. 
The ratio may be the same, but the number will increase. 
There will be only one class of men who protect themselves 
against these perils, namely, holders of Insurance Policies 
covering the above-mentioned risks. 








LOSSES. We sell the kind of protection which you 


must have, viz: Prompt payment and liberal treatment. 
This Company has agents in all cities in the United 
States of size. 


For particulars concerning this form of policy, write to 
any agent of the Company, or to the home office. 


INSURANCE COMPANY aia NORTH AMERICA 


3rd and Walnut Streets - . = «= Philadelphia 








IN ADDITION TO YACHT POLICIES, this company insures 
every suitable class of dwelling and vessel, merchandise in transit, parcels 
in the mail, tourist insurance, salemen’s samples, and many other classes 
of policies. If we have paid you losses on yachts, would it not be well 
to insure your other property with us? 








Please mention Yacut1nc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Capt. F. S. Terry, Master ; THERESA Gustav Sidenberg, Owner 











READ THIS! 
New York, Sept. 15, 1909. 








Emil Calman & Co., 

100 William St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:--I wish to tell you of my experience with the use of Enamolin on 
the Steam Yacht "Theresa." I had the "Theresa" painted last March with two 
coats of Enamolin, and at this date it has not been repainted, which is some- 
thing very unusual for this yacht. As on account of docking six to eight 
times per day, we have always found it necessary to repaint at least once in 
two months, and sometimes as often as once a month. Enamolin has been a 
great surprise to me, as I did not know before that a paint could be made 
that would cover so well and dry so hard as what Enamolin has. The Theresa's 
sides today look as well as they did in the Spring when the paint was first 
applied and in the nine years that I have been in command of this yacht it is 
the first time she has ever run an entire season without repainting. The 
paint does not show any blistering or checking, and figuring out the cost it 
is far more economical than buying and mixing our own paint. 

You have my free permission to use this letter in any way that you may 
care to, and I will answer any inquiries that may come to me on this subject. 


PRICES $4 
1 Gal. Cans, $5.00, each 1-4 Gal. Cans, $1.35, each RS De 4 03 


1-2 Gal. Cans, $2.60, each. 1-8 Gal. Cans. $0.75, each Master of Steam Yaeht. *Therese® 


For sale at all ship chandlers or sent direct on receipt of the price. We prepay expressage on one gallon and over. 


ENAMOLIN is guaranteed to wear perfectly without repainting through at least one season. It is the 
finest finish for a fine yacht, as it will not blister, peel, check, crack or flake. ENAMOLIN may be applied over the old 
paint now on your boat. Send for ‘descriptive booklet, containing color cards, directions for use, etc. 


EMIL CALMAN & CO,, Estab. 1850, 102 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


Please mention Yacutine when curresponding with our advertisers. 
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COMPLETE 3 H.P. OUTFIT, all ready to 


install in your boat. 
responsible firm. Will develop 4 actual 


horse power 


Guaranteed by a 


























For Speed, Pleasure 
and Working Boats 


You are safe when you buy a GRAY Motor; you 
will get big power, you will get prompt delivery, you 
will get a modern motor, you will have the plant 
behind it, and you will get a guarantee that is absolute. 


Write us and let us show you what our organization 
consists of; what our experience consists of; why we 
can give you prompt and positive delivery, and why 
we can give you the highest quality possible for me- 


m chanical skill to produce. 





Every inch of this big plant ts deboted to building GRAY Motors and 
nothing else- It is the largest and most up-to-date plant in the world 
devoted exclusibely to the manufacture of tWwo-cycle marine motors. 


We started out to make the best motors that money, 
skill and machinery could produce—at the lowest 
possible cost. 


High quality and low price are usually antagonistic 
elements. 


We had to make them harmonize. 


Quality and volume of product were necessary to 
enable us to use rapid and modern automatic machinery. 


Low price was necessary to give us the large vol- 
ume of sales. 


We met the issue fairly and fought it out, and won. 
We equipped a truly wonderful plant. 


We concentrated every effort on the one purpose 
—to build a better motor. 


We have been agressive—keenly active—strenuous. 


We want your good will—your friendship—your order. 
We intend to DESERVE IT. 


If you don’t use a GRAY Motor, we want you to 
know it well enough to say a good word for it. 


If you do use a GRAY Motor, we intend you shall 
have so good a motor that you will BOOST it. 


ALL prices of GRAY Motors include COM- 
PLETE outfits. 


6 H. P.—power, workmanship 

and material absolutely guar- 
anteed by a responsible concern. 
Ready to install in your boat COM- 


PLETE, 
$94 to $118 
depending upon outfit. - 


1 2 H. P.—Guaranteed 

to develop 14 to 16 
H. P. Complete outfit ready 
to install in your boat, 


$198 to $237 
depending upon outfit. 


21 and 36 
H. P. 
Model T 


Write for Special 
Literature. 


1, 2 and 3 Cylinders 
3 to 36 H. P. 


Write for big catalogue today—most complete marine 
gas engine catalog published. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 927 Larned St. Detroit, Mich. 


Gray Motor Company of Canada, 62 River Front, Walkerville, Ont. 


Please mention YacuT1nc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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VIEW OF THE COURSE AT PALM BEACH. 


The Palm Beach Regatta 


By H. L. LAWRENCE 


$2.00 a Year 


Photographs by E. Levick 


T is usually considered that the powerboat races over the 
| palm-lined course at Lake Worth, Fla., mark the opening 
of the season for power boating, and while some weeks 
elapse between this now classic event and the next open regatta 
of any importance, the Palm 
Beach races serve notice that 
the chrysalis stage has passed 
and that the season is “on.” 
The number of boats parti- 
cipating in this year’s regatta 
proved something of a disap- 
pointment. Sixteen boats were 
entered for the various races, 
but only eleven showed up on 
the morning of the first day’s 
racing and took part in the 
events of the subsequent four 
days. The following isthe listof 
these boats and their owners: 
1. Bruiser, A. B. O’Hara, Rockledge, Fla. 
3uffalo Courier II, W. J. Conners, Buffalo Motor Boat Club. 
. Diana, Geo. Gingras, Rockledge, Fla. 
. Dewey, W. F. Coachman, Jacksonville Power Boat Club. 
. Gertrude F., Chas. Furthman, New York. 
. Jack Rabbit, H. L. Willoughby, Jr., Sewall’s Point, Fla. 
. Keego, Frank M. Andrews, Gilbert’s Bar, Yacht Club. 
10. Meteor, D. H. McMilan, Jacksonville Power Boat Club. 
11. Possum, H. L. Willoughby, Sr., Gilbert’s Bar Yacht Club. 
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EAU GALLIE AND BRUISER FINISHING. 


START OF THE 
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FREE-FOR-ALL. 


14. Eau Gallie, G. F. Paddison, Eau Gallie Yacht Club. 

The most interest was again centered, as it was last year, in 
the entry of W. J. Conners of the Buffalo Motor Boat Club, 
who this year had a new speed wonder in Buffalo Courier II, 
equipped with a high-speed 
Sterling engine, which had 
been credited with consider- 
ably over 30 miles an hour. It 
is unfortunate that after a re- 
markable performance in the 
Class C event on the second 
day, Courier, after overcom- 
ing a big handicap in a grand 
race and finishing in a dead 
heat with Dewey, attaining a 
speed of 31.285 miles per 
hour, was disqualified for ex- 
ceeding her average of 30.369 
miles in the speed record 
trials for the Palm Beach Cup the first day, which event was sup- 
posed to bring out a boat’s best speed. 

This same thing happened to Mr. Conners’ entry last year, and 
he was greatly displeased at the committee’s ruling, declaring that 
he would never bring a boat to Palm Beach to race again. 
Courier II was unfortunate in being pursued by hard luck 
throughout the week, as she broke her propeller by striking a 
log in the second day’s racing, and after hauling out and having 
a new wheel fitted she had to withdraw from the Class DE race 
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the next day on account of a cracked piston, after turning into 
the homestretch and rapidly overhauling the other boats. Apart 
from Buffalo Courier, Dewey, a 37-foot boat, equipped with a 
45-65 horsepower Sterling engine, by her sensational win in the 
endurance race of 103.5 nautical miles the last day in 4-47-40, 
and by her taking the Frank Tilford cup in the Class E race of 
Thursday, and winning the 18-mile Class BC race of Wednesday, 
was probably the largest winner as far as the importance of the 
events is concerned. 2 


Throughout the four days of racing the weather conditions 


were good, and while 
for a part of the time 
the wind blew strong, 
kicking up something 
-of a sea in the shallow 
lake, the boats were 
not bothered except at 
the turns, where they 
took the waves abeam 
or quartering. 

The first race on the 

programme for Tues- 
day, March 15, was the 
speed record trial for 
the Palm Beach Cup. 
This event brought 
four of the fastest 
boats entered to the 
line — Buffalo Cou- 
rier II, Diana, Jack 
Rabbit, and Dewey— 
and consisted of six 
trials over the mile 
course from the com- 
mittee boat off the 
Royal Poincianna dock 
to a stake boat an- 
chored at the souther- 
ly end of the course. 
suffalo Courier soon 
showed her quality by 
running away from the 
other boats and made 
the best time. The 
average speed for the 
six trials of the con- 
testants were as fok 
lows, expressed in sta- 
tute miles: Buffalo 
Courier IT, 30.369; Di- 
ana, 24.835; Jack Rab- 
bit, 22.981, and Dewey 
22.897. Though the 
Courier made the fast- 
est time, the rules stipulated that in these trials the boats to be 
awarded the prize must obtain a higher speed than in the gen- 
eral racing, and as Couriér exceeded this time in her race the 
next day, she was disqualified as told above, and the race awarded 
to Diana. The winners ir the other events follow: 

Speed Contest—g miles.—Open to Florida-designed and con- 
structed boats for the Asseciation Cup. This cup will have to be 
won twice by the same boat owner. Diana, winner; Dewey, 
second. 

Class A—g miles.—American Power Boat Association Han- 
dicap ; open to all boats. First prize, Black & White Cup; second 
prize, $20 in gold. Jack Rabbit, winner, I minute 26 seconds 
ahead of Diana; Diana second. 
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KEEGO AND DEWEY IN THE CLASS C RACE. 
BUFFALO COURIER II PASSING DIANA. 
COURIER GOING THROUGH THE SHORT SEAS IN FRONT OF THE ROYAL POINCIANNA. 
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Wednesday, March 16.—Class B, 4% miles. Contest for boats 
over 32 feet L. W. L; prize, T. S. Barron Cup. Eau Gallie, 
winner ; Possum, second. 

Class C—4™% miles——For boats over 32 feet L. W. L.; prize, 
Greenleaf & Crosby Cup. Bruiser, winner; Dewey, second. 

In this race the Dewey exceeded her time by over 3% per cent., 
and the Courier II by over 5% per cent. 

Class BC—4%4 miles—Contest for all boats; prize, Com- 
modore Harrison B. Moore Cup. Diana, winner; Jack Rab- 
bit, second. The winners in the afternoon racing were: 

Class BC—18 miles. 
—For boats all 
lengths; prize, Ar- 
nold Constable Cup. 
Dewey, winner; Eau 
Gallie, second. 

Thursday, March 17. 
—Class D, 4% miles. 
For boats under 17- 
mile speed; prize, 
Friend’s Cup. Ger- 
trude F, winner; Pos- 
sum, second. 

Class E—4™% miles. 
—The Jack Rabbit 
was first over the line, 
but was penalized eight 
seconds, putting her 
in second place; prize, 
Frank Tilford Cup. 
Dewey, winner; Jack 
Rabbit, second. 

Class DE—9 miles. 
—For all boats over 
12-mile speed; prize, 
Still Rock Cup. Eau 
Gallie, winner ; Bruiser, 
second. 

Speed Economy 
Test; prize, Cham- 
pagne Cup. This event 
was abandoned and the 
two following races 
substituted. 

Class E—4% miles. 
—Bruiser, winner; 
Eau Gallie, second. 

Class DE—g miles. 
—Bruiser, winner; 
Dewey, second. 

The last day of the 
regatta, Friday, March 
18, was reserved for 
' the endurance race 
of 103.5 nautical miles, or 23 times around the 4%-mile 
course. Four boats were entered, Eau Gallie, Jack Rabbit, 
Diana and Dewey. Courier II was prevented from starting by 
the accident of the previous day. 

The boats were started in the following order: Eau Gallie at 
10.03; Jack Rabbit at 10.38; Diana at 10.41, and Dewey at 10.45, 
the last get-away. Eau Gallie was twice around the course before 
Jack Rabbit and then Diana were off. Dewey kept, at great risk, 
close to the line, so as to be off almost with the gun, as her han- 
dicap only got her off after Eau Gallie had completed her third 
lap and was well around the course. 

After Diana had finished her second lap she made the turn at 
the north end of the course, and, in view of the crowd, stopped 
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almost abruptly. Every effort was made to adjust and correct 
the trouble with the clutch, but, failing in this, she was headed 
for the basin and withdrew from the race. 


Dewey and Jack Rabbit made some beautiful turns, gaining . 


each time they did so. Near the end of the twelfth lap the gap 
between them was almost closed. 

Coming up the course, these two rivals were seen to be almost 
abreast. Dewey was inside and Jack Rabbit outside. On the 
first turn, Dewey, having the advantage of the inside, made a close 
hug of the buoy barrel and passed Jack Rabbit. She did the same 
at the second turn, 
where Jack Rabbit 
only had a_ possible 
chance by her outward 
sweep to dash in and 
pass Dewey. From 
then on, Dewey main- 
tained her record, and 
as lap followed lap she 
gained on Eau Gallie 
until the completion of 
the twentieth lap, when 
she passed her and 
finally crossed the 
finish line 3 minutes 
and 51 seconds ahead 
of the Jack Rabbit, 
which had also passed 
Eau Gallie and finished 
in second place. 

The elapsed times 
were: Dewey, 4-47-40; 
Jack Rabbit, 4-58-31; 
Kau Ggllie, 5-42-26. 

Victory in this event 
carries with it a leg on 
the Palm Beach Grand 
Prize of $2,500 in gold, 
in addition to a hand- 
some prize cup. This 
cash prize has to be 
won twice by the same 
owner before becom- 
ing his property, as the 
conditions specify that 
it has to remain in the 
custody of the associa- 
tion until so won, 
drawing, however, 3 
per cent. interest; the 
interest money being 
idded to the original prize upon final payment. This means that 
dewey will probably be seen at the event next season, in an 
endeavor to clinch the cash. Probably everyone at Palm Beach 

atched this race at different times during its course, and in- 
rest in the event ran high. 

The programme was brought to a close by a consolation race 

' 4% miles for those boats that had not won an event during 
'e regatta. This race went to Keego, with Possum second. 
On the Sunday previous to the opening of the regatta a curious 
id spectacular accident happened to Buffalo Courier II, which 
ippily resulted in but little damage to the craft, though it created 
great deal of excitement along the water front. While going 
er the course for a truing-up spin the crew, in some manner, 
st control of the boat, and she shot ahead at full speed as they 
cared the turn in the course. The captain, seeing that he could 
| ot make the turn, reached for the reverse lever, but in his haste 





WATCHING THE RACES, 
MAKING THE TURN AT ONE END OF THE COURSE. 
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to throw it over something broke in the gear, and the boat 
careened badly as she shot forward towards the railroad bridge 
across the lake. Two of the crew were thus pitched out into the 
water, one of them being the captain, and the third man, a local 
mechanic, losing his head, jumped overboard as the craft bore 
rapidly down on the bridge, instead of trying to shut off the 
engine. With no one on board, and running straight for the 
bridge at 30 miles an hour, it seemed a safe bet that the boat 
would soon be kindling wood ; but, by what seemed a miracle, she 
shot under the structure, between the pilings, striking them a 
glancing blow which 
only split a few planks 
and cracked a couple 
of frames, and, swerv- 
ing to one side, ran 
hard upon a mud 
bank and came to a 
stop. An examination 
showed but little 
damage done and the 
boat was soon hauled 
off and taken to Palm 
Beach for repairs. By 
rushing thé work it 
was completed before 
dark Monday, and the 
boat had a trial spin 
that evening, apparent- 
ly none the worse for 
her little joy ride. The 
engine did not seem to 
be hurt, and, barring a 
wetting and a scalp 
wound of one of the 
crew, received in go- 
ing overboard, but lit- 
tle damage resulted. 
Those 30-mile boats 
are great when they 
get started. 

It was well for the 
interest in the regatta 
that Courier could 
come to the line on 
Tuesday morning, as 
her performance was 
keenly followed. 
There is no doubt that 
she is a very fast boat, 
and she will doubtless 
be heard from again 
before the season’s racing is over. In the thirteen races which 
were run off during the four days, the following boats were the 
winners of first prizes, the number of wins credited to each be- 
ing also shown: Bruiser, three races. 

Eau Gallie, two races. 
Diana, three races. 
Dewey, three races. 
Jack Rabbit, one race. 
Gertrude F., one race. 
Keego, one race. 

The chairman of the Regatta Committee in charge of the event 
was Theodore D. Wells, of New York, and the various races 
were run off promptly and in a shipshape manner. The other 
officers of the Palm Beach Power Boat Association are: H. M. 
Flagler, president; W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and Fred Sterry, vice- 
presidents, and Leland Sterry, secretary and treasurer. 
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Britomart’s Business 


THE TALE OF A MAY RUN ALONG THE NORTH SHORE OF LAKE ONTARIO TO THE BAY OF QUINTE 


By C. H. J. SNIDER 


C6 ELL, if I must, I must; 
W but it’s cruel hard on 
us poor sailormen to 
have to end our days tootling around 
these parts in gasolene gadabouts!” 
This was the gracious reply the 
Genius received when he besought 
the Ancient Mariner to tear himself 
away from the office for a few days 
to help him get his newly-acquired 
marine property, to wit, one motor- 
boat, known and acknowledged by 
the name Britomart, from her moor- 
ings in Port Credit Harbor, Lake Ontario, to Trenton, on the 
Bay of Quinte. It is only necessary to add that the A. M. afore- 
said had, only a moment before, made moan to the Genius, who 
was his boss in business hours, over the fact that he had holidays 
immediately ahead of him that were going to be of no use, for 
there was no place to go and nothing to do early in May, “A 
man might as well work in a Siberian lead mine as toil for a 
Toronto bank,” etc., etc., etc. All of which goes to prove that 
neither an accountant’s job nor hobnobbing with motorboaters 
can entirely eradicate from the mind of a seaman his inalienable 
right to grumble. 

“Grumble you may, but go you must!” quoted the Genius 
sternly. “How’s my family to spend a long, happy summer on 
the Bay of Quinte, with a cottage and no launch; and how’s a 
launch going to get to them with nobody but their poor ‘pa’ to 
navigate it?” 

This was unanswerable, so the ancient one capitulated. The 
twain repaired to the Toronto Royal Canadian Yacht Club lockers 
for their dunnage and, in a few hours, were speeding westward 
on the trolley from the second largest city in the Dominion of 
Canada to that city’s furthest suburb—Port Credit. 

Now, the Genius was deserving of his name. 

The preceding fall he had cast about in his mind 
as to how he was to provide boating accom- 
modation for himself and family for the sum- 
mer on the Bay of Quinte in such a way that 
his bank account would not be ruined, or, yet, 
that he would not be mistaken for a “malefactor 
of great wealth ;” nor, on the other hand, would 
he have to undergo the humiliation of laborine 
incessantly at oars, or, perchance, have his sum- 
mer spoiled by over frequent attendance at ob- 
sequies—as may happen if you get the proper 
proportion of carelessness and a canoe. And 
while he thought on these things during an 
afternoon stroll around the vanishing piers of 
Port Credit, behold an ancient man—not, for a 
wonder, his friend the Ancient Mariner—who 
sat on the edge of a wharf and cursed his fate at 
being the owner of a fishboat with no fish to be 
caught. To cut the yarn short, the Genius hag- 
gled with the old chap until, after some formali- 
ties, he, the Genius, became the possessor of a 
clipper-bowed, flat-sterned, clinker-built fishing 
smack, that had been converted into a gasolener 
by the simple process of taking out her spars 
and centreboard and installing a three-horse- 


WHITBY LIGHTHOUSE. 


power engine. The smack had clean lines and had been smart 


under sail; but all they could get out of her, with the engine, was 
a miserable four knots—and sometimes nothing at all. That, and 
the falling off in the fishing business, had disgusted her owner, 
and he parted with her to the Genius for something less than 
“Take ‘heyg@é that, and a good riddance,” 


the engine had cost. 
quoth he. 

The Genius, being a real genius, knew enough to look this gift 
horse in the mouth. He expected to find faults in Britomart, 
and did. Her propeller was too small, for one thing, and the 
pitch was wrong. Her engine suffered from more ills at once 
than any seven-year-old youngster. She was a terror on bat- 
teries, exhausting three sets, one after another, in the first week 
he tried her. This trouble was traced down to the commutator, 
which was found to be a worn-out contraption which gave a 
long, wheezy spark instead of a short, sharp one. One by one her 
troubles were diagnosed, until by the time he laid her up in 
Port Credit harbor in the early winter the Genius had a pretty 
accurate knowledge of what was ahead of him. He left her 
hull to the tender mercy of a good, local boat builder and his 
mentor, the Ancient Mariner; but the engine he took home with 
him to the city. By the time it was reinstalled, in the spring, he 
had it, as he said, so it would “eat out of your hand.” Britomart, 
free of her fish scales, with her old paint burned off and sand- 
papered down, and her coamings freshly scraped and varnished, 
looked a new boat and acted like one. Her new propeller and 
lengthened shaft added at least two miles to her speed. There 
was no disguising the fact that she was a “convert.” Her lines 
inevitably proclaifhed that. But she was by this a»comfortable 
gadabout for family pleasuring, and when the Ancient Mariner 
surveyed her in all. the glory of white paint, varnished oak trim 
and red plush cushions, even he could scarce forbear a cheer. 

For all that she’was not a craft to enthuse over when you had 
a 120-mile trip on Lake Ontario ahead of you. Her fuel cap- 
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acity was limited to 10 gallons, and her 








living accommodation was all contained 
in a 5 x 10 cockpit, so it will be seen 
that a trip from one end-of Lake On- 
tario to the other was not tnambitious. 
However, the Genius and the A. M., in 
spite of the contaminating influence of 
money—other people’s—were hardened 
seadogs after a fashion, and their sim- 
ple, brown duck dunnage bags, which 
they stowed under the half-deck of 
Britomart, contained as much comfort 
to the cubic inch as will be found .in 
the forecastle of any windjammer. A 
pair of blankets, a suit of oilers, a 
heavy overcoat, a complete change of 
clothes, were stowed in each. A wa- 
tertight tin chest, also stowing under 
the half-deck, contained the provisions for the trip and the 
culinary outfit, consisting of a frying pan, teapot, granite-ware 
plates, cups and saucers, flatware and a stewpan. A workable 
coal oil stove was stowed separately. They figured on making port 
each night in time for a hot meal, a warm bed, and a good break- 
fast on shore; but then, for that matter, so does every small 
cruiser. Our pair went forth expecting this, but prepared for 
disappointment. 

It was late that night by the time all stores were aboard, and 
they did not, therefore, go through the time-honored preliminary 
spin down to the lighthouse and back ere turning in at the little 
tavern on the high bank above the harbor. They emerged next 
morning, full stomached, in time to see the good, old sun climb 
slowly from his couch, amid the smoke-stained splendors of the 
radiant east. The lake was as smooth as glass, without a breath and 
without a ripple. Britomart’s cockpit cover was quickly snapped 
away from the coamings, the bight of her bowline whisked 
off the stake to which she was moored, and then, with one pre- 
liminary wheeze, followed by a steady purring, they were off— 
down the harbor, out through the piers, and on to the lake’s 
broad bosom. 

“Seven, even,” said the Genius, glancing at his watch as they 
turned the lighthouse. 

“Six bells,” corrected the A. M. 

“Gee, but doesn’t the old Brit step lively!” they heard a stone- 
hooker man sing out as they skimmed past one of the heavy 
craft, poling out to her day’s work along the beach. “You'd 
never know she was the same boat.” And she wasn’t. For 
while the hull can break the engine, it’s the engine makes the 
boat with a gasolener. : 

The Ancient Mariner insisted on doing things in style. No 
grubbing along from headland to headland for him. A compass 
course, down to a quarter point, or nothing. They had fixed 
Cobourg, 75 sea miles to the eastward, as the day’s destination, 
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MURRAY CANAL, LOOKING WEST. TWELVE O'CLOCK POINT ON THE RIGHT. 





BRITOMART WAS A CONVERTED FISHING SLOOP WITH A 
3-HORSEPOWER MOTOR INSTALLED. 
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and for Cobourg the course was laid— 
east-north-east a quarter east. This 
would just let them squeeze clear of 
Gibraltar point, on the island that 
forms Toronto harbor, but it took them 
away from shore immediately, and kept 
them out in the lake for half the run, 
for the north shore of Lake Ontario 
trends inwards. 

They could hear the faint tinkle of 
the bell of the school house on the 
island as they passed on the stroke of 
nine. The big bell in the City Hall 
tower, two miles across the water, 
answered it like an echo. The sun 
was up high, but it was still cold 
as charity on the water, and the 
occupants of the launch, muffled in 
overcoats, had all they could do to keep warm. 

“Just wait till it blows up,” said the Ancient Mariner, consol- 
ingly; “and then you'll feel how cold this lake can be in May.” 

And with that it did begin to blow up. Whereupon the A. M. 
left the tiller—the Britomart’s rudder was still outboard, in 
memory of her smack days, and she steered with a tiller. He 
dragged out his dunnage bag, and produced a canvas bundle; 
likewise marlin, and a coil of small line. The Genius stared. 

“Why not make the most of a fair wind?” demanded the A. M. 
“T had this jib in the locker ever since I sold-the old Sunbird, 
and I’ve brought it along. Fish out your boathook, man, and 
your oars, and watch my smoke.” 

Britomart’s fisherman’s sweeps had been retained as emergency 
“power.” The A. M. removed the cap that covered her original 
mast wedges, stepped a sweep in the place and rigged his jib 
as a leg-o-mutton sail. The other sweep was the boom. The 
breeze had hardened into a good, stiff nor’west piper, and Brito- 
mart, despite the fact that she was doing six or better with the en- 
gine, felt the help of the auxiliary canvas and snorted along with 
a roll of foam along her lee bow like an ocean liner. 

“Alas, I am disgraced and utterly put to shame,”’ moaned the 
Genius, merrily; as the towering highlands of Scarborough and 
the Dutch churches fled by. They looked less impressive than 
ever before, for Britomart was drawing further away from the 
land, and these great clay bluffs below Toronto, which look truly 
appalling close to, lose their grandeur as the great backbone of 
country behind them heaves up into view. 

Frenchman’s Bay, 20 miles below Toronto, could just be seen 
as they passed it somewhere around two o'clock in the after- 
noon. The wind, puffy and squally inshore, was steady and true 
out in the lake, and Britomart was not heeled over too far to 
make boiling water for hot tea and condensed soup for dinner 
difficult. Dinner took a long time, nevertheless, for it had to be 
taken in installments, as boat and course needed careful watching. 
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Port Whitby lighthouse showed just 
a white sliver in the afternoon sun, as 
they passed it 6 miles out in the lake 
10 miles further along. And of Port 
Oshawa, Darlington and Newcastle 
they saw nothing-at all, although they 
were beginning to shade in on the shore 
again. 

“How far will 10 gallons of gasolene 
carry us, anyway?” suddenly demanded 
the Ancient Mariner, as the sun’s slant- 
ing rays began to light up the country 
around Port Hope. 

“Don’t know. Never tried using 
it all,” answered the Genius blandly. 
“You see, a pint a mile, an hour a 
horsepower——’ 

“Here, cut that out,” answered the 
A. M., “and look in the tank.” 

The Genius took soundings and found there was still some- 
thing in the tank. “But it’s low,” he said, “and besides I’m 
hungry as a black bear, and cold as a white one.” 

“That’s why I asked,” admitted the A. M., “so let’s haul her 
up for Port Hope.” 

So into Port Hope they went. Reader, a Providence surely 
watches over lunatics, sailors, and other drunken men. The 
wind died away with the sun, and the Britomart had to finish the 
last hundred yards of her day’s run ignominiously under the 
impulse of her trusty sweeps. There was not enough fuel in 
the tank to quite get her into port. 

Port Hope Harbor is a bifurcated arrangement when you get 
inside. There is but one entrance, the piers running north and 
south, but once inside you have the choice of the east or west 
harbor—and both are good; and the town, with plenty of shops 
and good hotels, is just a step up from the water. Cobourg is 
only seven miles further east, so the day’s run was not chopped 
off so badly. Mooring that night was done in haste, and a pair 
of very tired, very cold, and very hungry voyagers fairly ate one 
of the Port Hope hotels out of house and home. It was after 
nine by the time the inner man, or- inner men, were satisfied. 
Then they hied them forth for gasolene, but could not find a 
hardware man who would sell the precious fluid after dark; and 
so they went to bed, just as well pleased that the job of load- 
ing fuel was put off till daylight. 

The Port Hope boniface was glad to see them go next morn- 
ing, as he surveyed the wreck of the breakfast table. Gasolene 
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was now procured without difficulty, 
and by 10 a. m.—please don’t confuse 
with the Ancient Mariner—Britomart 
poked her nose out of the piers. 

“T move we don’t bite off too much 
to-day,” said the Genius, as he took the 
time passing the lighthouse. “Let's 
make Brighton and stop there, no mat- 
ter what the time is.” 

“Second the motion,” said the A. M., 
“only I believe in making the most of 
a fair wind when you can. We'll be 
all right in the Bay of Quinte, no mat- 
ter what happens. But if we’d had the 
roll we have to-day to buck against 
yesterday, we wouldn’t have got past 
Whitby.” 

He was right. The wind had gone 
round through the night and was now blowing up the lake, driv- 
ing before it a long swell from the east. Britomart took it like a 
duck, but she spent more time curtseying to the rollers than she 
did climbing them, and her speed was clipped. 

Lone Gull Light, at the end of a rocky shoal a mile from shore, 
breaks the line from Cobourg to Port Hope. Britomart’s light 
draught would have permitted her to pass inside of it, but she 
took the regular course outside, and then straightened away for 
her 30 miles of sea-bucking for the shelter of Prince Edward 
County peninsula. The Gull is a little over two miles from Port 
Hope, and something over four from Cobourg. It was passed 
in the first half hour, and Cobourg was well astern by noon. 

It was not marvelous that the bilge water should increase as 
the old girl tossed the spray up on her half deck. The A. M. 
pumped her for the first time off the Gull, but there was more 
in her off Cobourg, and he jogged her again. The sea made up 
as the wind increased, and the Genius, relieved of the tiller, fed 
the purring engine well with grease and oil, and then took his 
turn at the pump. 

“Sniff! Gasolene,” he explained. 

“What ’ud you expect to smell, attar of roses?” demanded the 
A. M., with sublime sarcasm. 

“No,” admitted the Genius, “but the gasolene’s strong.” 

The jump of the sea and a late breakfast made them in no 
haste for dinner. They changed places frequently at tiller, oil 
can and pump; not that she was leaking more than was to be 
expected, but it pays to keep your boat dry inside. Bilge water 
is bad ballast. 


““TAKE HER AT THAT, AND A GOOD RID- 
DANCE, QUOTH HE,” 











By four o’clock they had raised the trees on the peninsula until 
it looked like an island, and the big bluff at Presqu’isle was 
showing up. This marks the entrance to Brighton Harbor and 
the Bay of Quinte. 

Then the engine stopped. It didn’t do anything else; just 
stopped. The,Genius cranked her and she started again, sputter- 
ing badly, and ran for five minutes. Then she stopped, and they 
couldn’t get her to go. 

Never mind what they did. They did everything. You've all 
tried it, slopping around in the trough of the sea. You’ve hoped 
the gasolene was accidentally turned off, and been disgusted to 
find the tap all right. You’ve prayed for a broken battery wire, 
and been mad at the cheerful little sing from the key. It was 
blowing pretty hard, and the trough of the sea was mighty un- 
comfortable lying; and they both knew enough not to try to 
anchor her, even if they could have got bottom with their fifteen 
fathoms of chain. But they did lash the two sweeps, the A. M.’s 
jib, and two drawbuckets together as a drag, and let her ride to 
that. She was a long time twisting round to it, and shipped a 
big sea in doing it, but once she nosed the billows fairly she 
: rode dry. Then they pumped her out. 

Once more the Genius sniffed. 
“I do believe—” said he, and stopped short. Then he scram- 


t bled forward to the tank. He rapped it, and it sounded like a 
e drum. He measured, and lo! of gasolene there was not a trace. 

r “Blank my picture,” exclaimed he; “that tank’s been leaking all 
d day ; and, in spite of my nose, we’ve been pumping gasolene over- 
t board ever since we left Port Hope. 

d Curtain ! 

“Well,” observed the A. M., “it’s a long ways back to Cobourg, 
iS and there’s only one place between. That’s Lakeport, as they call 
I. the landing pier of the village of Colborne. It’s only a pier, and 
re a bad place to lie, but we might try for it.” 
ip It was thickening up, and nothing in the shape of a pier was 
od to be seen along shore. But the A. M. was an optimist and said 
1s he hoped they were still to windward of it. 


It was a miserable, cold, wet job getting the sea anchor aboard 

and rigging a leg-o-mutton sail—a task that had seemed so jolly 

he only the day before. They managed to do it, however, before 
dark, and then let her run before the wind, hauling up as much 

towards the shore as the jury rig and the following seas would 


no let them. It was rather an anxious moment, as the Britomart’s 
oil ability to sail was limited to points abaft the beam, but, as by a 
be miracle, the little brown pier they were hunting showed up to 
ter leeward of them and they ran down to it, shot past the end, and 


let go the anchor in the shelter they found. The anchor held, 
for a wonder, and by careful use of the sweeps Britomart was 
worked up till the A. M. managed to lasso a spile with a bowline, 
and they knew they were safe from washing ashore. 

After straightening things out aboard, the weary mariners de- 


The Month 


O many reports have appeared in the newspapers of this 
\ ) country and England regarding a possible challenge of the 
Duke of Sutherland for the America’s Cup that it is timely, 
not to say meet, to tell just what the exact facts were that gave 
rise to these rumors. 
It was a beautiful morning on the Sound one day last summer 
~-this yarn might as well be started interestingly as otherwise— 
da group of yachtsmen, near yachtsmen and landlubbers were 
sanding or seated in wicker chairs aboard a steam yacht which 
Dp Rr flew the burgee of the New York Yacht Club. The party were 
bulancing tall glasses containing an admixture of fine, old Glen- 
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bated their next course. The place seemed deserted and it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to land alongside the wave-washed 
pier. They decided to trust to the mooring line and anchor 


‘chain and wait for the day. By rigging the cockpit cover over 


the coamings some shelter was provided. The coal oil stove was 
brought into play; and though it burned up the atmosphere, it 
gave some heat, and they had hot tea and soup and potted chicken 
and bread and butter for supper—not exactly desert island fare. 
The tin box had stayed watertight, and the waterproof dunnage 
bags had kept the blankets dry; so they settled down to a night 
of it, taking anchor watches of two hours, however, in event of 
the wind shifting. 

But the wind died away at midnight and the sea went down, so 
that by morning they were able to tie up beside the pier. Leav- 
ing the Genius to cook breakfast the A. M. went exploring, al- 
though there was nothing in sight but an abandoned-looking 
storehouse. He returned in triumph, however, in 10 mirutes, 
with the news that along the shore a piece was a boathouse with 
a launch in it. By the time some hot tea had been swallowed the 
launch appeared, with three men in it—evidently a fishing craft. 
The A, M. hailed, and she came into the pier. 

No, the fishermen couldn’t let them have any gasolene. All 
they had was in their tank, and they were going to Brighton for 
a supply, seeing that they had a passenger for there. Would 
they give a tow? Sure thing. So the line was passed and Lake- 
port bidden a scanty adieu. The ten-mile tow to Brighton occu- 
pied two hours, for the fishing launch was a powerful little fellow. 

Brighton wharf is at the head of Presque’isle Bay, a fine, 
natural harbor stuck in the corner where Prince Edward juts 
from the mainland. The town of Brighton is two miles back, 
but, at the wharf, where the mail steamers call, Britomart was 
able to load up on gasolene from a supply kept there. The leak 
in the tank was easily located and caulked with soap ; and, at noon, 
bidding good-bye to the friendly fishermen, who refused money 
for the tow, Britomart turned east again, with a glorious sun 
making amends for previous frigidity. 

Landlocked once more, the Genius was again in full command. 
A series of buoys and range lighthouses lead from Brighton to 
the entrance to the Murray Canal, a couple of miles away. The 
canal, six miles long, cuts.the neck of the isthmus that joins Prince 
Edward to the mainland. There are four bridges over it, but 
Britomart did not need them swung for her, although she stopped 
dutifully at the second bridge to make out her canal report. 
Twelve o’clock Point, at the far end of the canal, was passed 
rather inappropriately at two p. m., and, hauling north-east, Brito- 
mart skirted the beautiful wooded shores of the far-famed Bay 
of Quinte at last. Three miles. more and the long, snake-like, 
old red bridge that spans the Trent was in sight, and ere three 
o’clock struck she was at moorings under the shadow of the 
steeples of her summer port. 
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garry and soda (probably) and talking about international cup 
racing in general. ‘ 

There was an Englishman on board—a guest, not a steward— 
and in the course of the conversation he wondered whether 
a challenge by a titled friend of his for a race for the cup 
with fifty-seven raters would prove acceptable to the club, or 
rather to those in the club who seem to hold the fate of future 
cup racing in their hands. 

The titled friend named was the Duke of Sutherland, and he, 
according to the speaker, had stated that he, together with 
several friends, would submit a challenge to the New York 
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organization, provided he could 
be assured that his defi would 
receive favorable consideration. 
Of course, every one present 
was duly interested, and some 
of those who really believed 
that any Englishman of high 
title would find favor in the 
eyes of the holders of the fa- 
mous trophy, whether the chal- 
lenge stipulated raceabouts or 
canoes, could almost see the 
boats at the line. 

One of the yachtsmen knew 
a member of one of the im- 
portant committees of the club, 
and he said he would speak to him about it. He kept his word, 
and for two weeks this committee member carried the secret in 
his bosom, fearing that his bubble of hope would be pricked only 
too quickly when the proposition was put before the “proper 
persons.” Yes, he really had hopes, this committeeman. Well, 
in good time, he submitted the matter to the men higher up and— 
and, alas! that was the last ever heard of the thing. 

That was as far as the thing got. And so now when you hear 
or read that the Duke of Sutherland intends to challenge for the 
Cup, naming “boats of moderate size,” just ee what [ 
have said here—and wink the other eye. 

For my part I am glad the project was nipped thus aii The 
America’s Cup, after all, is a synonym of things brave and big and 
famous. The sight of two comparatively diminutive sloops rac- 
ing off Sandy Hook lightship for the trophy for which Reliance 
and Columbia, and Defender and Vigilant, and Puritan and May- 
flower, and Volunteer and all the rest of the noble line have con- 
tended would be likely to cause Neptune to stab himself with 
his trident and the mermaids to die of seasickness. 

May fortune attend the naval architect, whoever he may be, 
who is experimenting upon a hydroplane for the defense of the 
British International (Harmsworth) Cup in the race between 
American and English motor boats next August! These experi- 
ments are the result of the report from London that a hydro- 
plane, from designs by Linton Hope, is being built on the other 
side. The model of this hydroplane, say advices, has attained a 
speed of 40 miles an hour, which may well provide food for 
thought to patriotic motorboatmen of this country. For my part, 
I take less stock in this hydroplane gossip than I do in facts con- 
cerning the new challenger built at Twickenham for E. Mackey 
Edgar. She is at the present time in the Mediterranean, under- 
going practical tests against the fastest boats in Europe. That is 
the thing that counts—practical tests of boat and engines. By the 
time she arrives here, provided she qualifies as a challenger, she 
will be sweetened down thoroughly and there won’t be a crank 
or quirk of her “new-fangled” motors that her engineers wot 
not of. How will we Americans fare in that respect? Nothing 
much has materialized of prospective defenders in practical opera- 
tiorl as yet; though, at a recent meeting of the Motor Boat Club 
of America, the matter was brought up of a syndicate boat for 
the club. 

At this meeting, held on the evening of March 24, H. H. Mel- 
ville was elected commodore; H. R. Sutphen, vice-commodore ; 
James Craig, rear-commodore; Charles Francis, treasurer, and 
Walter M. Bieling, secretary, to serve during the ensuing year. 
The board_of governors chosen for the same term were as fol- 
lows: B. J. Steiner, John M. Shaw, Charles P. Tower, Frank D. 
Gheen, Morris Whitaker and J. H. Hoadley. 

At this meeting the Huntington Bay course was unanimously 
chosen as the place of the coming International Motor Boat Cup 
Races, and August 20 as the date; though subsequent events lead 
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one to believe that there is still 
diversity of opinion on this 
score, and that Larchmont is 
still making a strong bid for 
the event. 

It was also announced that a 
subscription amounting to near- 
ly $25,000 is assured for the 
building and é¢quipment of a 
new defender for the Interna- 
tional Cup, and it was moved 
by Mr. Hoadley that a commit- 
tee of five be appointed by 
Commodore Melville to organ- 
ize a syndicate to build the de- 
fending boat. The members of 
the Automobile Club of America’s Motor Boat Committee will, it 
is stated, be requested to co-operate with the committee of the 
Motor Boat Club of America in arranging for the Huntington 
Bay races. 

Peoria after the motor boat championship of the world! That’s 
what they’re talking about out in the Illinois valley, anyway. 
Well, as Marcus Brutus Snap used to say, “there’s draft to that 
proposition.” The report is that Thomas H. Webb and Robert D. 
Clarke would go into partnership in this project, and as both have 
plenty of money and could secure the very best designer of hulls 
and the most powerful and best working engines on the market, 
there surely should be at least equal chances of Peoria enjoying 
the focused gaze of the motorboat world. Success has a cumula- 
tive effect upon the human mind. The more we have, the more 
we want. So with Peoria. We heard nothing of this glowing 
project in regard to the world’s championship until after Peoria 
had secured the next regatta of the Western Power Boat Asso- 
ciation in August. The contest lay between Detroit and the IIli- 
nois city, and Peoria had the bidding all its own way. The 
business men of the city have raised $1,200, with more’to come, and 
the two days of racing will see many extraneous incidents, notably 
an aeroplane flight. In his address to the convention, Commodore 
Webb made a ringing speech, upon which we reserve comment. 

“The Western and Mississippi Valley Associations,” he said, 
“control the motor-boat-racing situation of the West. We will 
make our own racing rules, and we will stand for no dictation 
from the American or the National Associations, which have 
practically no racing fleets and know nothing of Western condi- 
tions. If they do not care to conform to the Western rules they 
can stay out of it, for these two associations can control the sport 
west of the Alleghanies, and propose to do it.” Brave words 
these, and bravely uttered. Provided the rules be good and com- 
prehensive and work out practically, surely no one will object 
seriously. Come to think, if the rules, as formulated, comprise 
all these qualities, associations from other sections may be tempted 
to steal a few of them. 

In my opinion, George R. Le Sauvage, president of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Gravesend Bay, uttered words which 
officers of all yachting associations might bear in mind upon the 
occasion of the annual meeting of the Gravesend Bay clubs when 
Mr. Le Sauvage was re-elected to his office. I refer to his reply 
to the criticisms of the apparent inactivity of the association. 
He admitted the charge, but said he believed it to be for the good 
of the clubs concerned, since the main function of the union was 
to draw up racing dates and try as far as possible to promote 
harmony among the organizations enrolled in the association. 
That his remarks were well taken was evidenced by the fact of 
his re-election. Let me say that a president who can report that 
throughout a season the association of which he is the head has 
been able to maintain harmony among the various clubs is en- 
titled to all praise and no criticism at all. It is no easy matter to 
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TIMANDRA, MASSACHUSETTS BAY 3I1-FOOTER. IT IS REPORTED THAT A NEW 
BOSTON BOAT OF THIS CLASS HAS CHALLENGED FOR THE MANHASSET 
BAY CUP, WON LAST YEAR BY WINDWARD. 


so adjust racing dates as to please everyone, as proof of which 
I call to mind the trouble upon Long Island Sound two years ago, 
which resulted in the withdrawal of the New Rochelle Yacht Club 
from the association of Sound clubs. No; when Mr. Le Sauvage 
said there had been harmony he said a great deal, and there is 
no doubt that a majority of the delegates present at the meeting 
appreciated that fact. A fine move was the decision to request 
the secretaries of the different clubs to send them lists of motor- 
boat owners. When these names are gathered, a meeting of mo- 
torboat men will be called to see if it is not possible to arrange 
some plan whereby power craft can be raced on Gravesend 
Bay each Saturday. This bay offers splendid facility for speeding, 
and being in every sense of the term a bight, the waters even on 
days of high winds are not very rough. The advantages this 
body of water offers for motorboat speeding, in fact, has often 
been spoken of. 

In connecting with a foregoing paragraph concerning the meet 
for the Harmsworth Cup I neglected to state that 
some newspapers are plugging Huntington Bay 
as a place for the contest. It might be added 
that these papers do not fail to mention the prox- 
imity of a restaurant to this course, where every- 
body “would be taken care of.” As I have 
pointed out before, the only trouble with this 
course is that only those who own automobiles 
or vachts can conveniently get to the place. Why 
not let the public in on it by selecting a course 
accessible for every one? If motorboat racing 
in this country is ever going to shape up as a 
grcat national sport it will be because the public 
becomes interested. And if the public does be- 
come interested, it does not have to be said that 
men who are not now active in the racing game 
wold come forward with money and boats 
ga'ore. The deed of gift states that the race 
t be held on sheltered waters. There surely 
must be places other than Huntington Bay. upon 
Ww! ch this great race can be held. As for me, 
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I’ve hoofed that long stretch of dusty, hilly road from the car 
stables to the bay once too often already. Wherever it be held, 
let the place be decided upon soon, and all the arrangements as 
well. It is but fair to the British yachtsmen, and is a good way 
to avoid such criticism as was heard two years ago. 

The election of Frank S. Hastings as commodore of that 
energetic and sportsmanlike organization, the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club, cannot be too highly commended. Mr. 
Hastings is one of those Corinthians who possesses all the knowl- 
edge of a professional sailor. He has been a member of the 
Oyster Bay organization for fifteen years, and in that time has 
done much to foster the racing spirit which characterizes the club. 
When he goes abroad he spends a great part of his time on the 
bridge, many a North Atlantic captain being his friend. He was 
elected rear-commodore in 1901, and was again elected to that 
office in 1903, serving continuously to the present time. He could 
have been commodore long ago had he wished; his acceptance 
of the honor for 1910 means much to the club. 

Now that. Chicago yachtsmen have adopted the universal rat- 
ing rule it remains to be seen what will be done with it. If it is 
worked out consistently and rigidly adhered to, the results should 
be worth while in the sense that any definite end wisely conceived 
yields something of good. Plans for the racing season are go- 
ing apace on Lake Michigan, and correspondents speak glowingly 
of prospects of a banner year. 

The results of the racing at Monaco are not all in at this writ- 
ing, but the news that the Duke of Westminster’s Ursula, form- 
erly Wolseley-Siddeley II, again won the International Grand 
Prize for the 100-kilometer (62-mile) race does not cOme as 
a surprise. She is one of the fastest boats ever built, and there 
was nothing quite in her class entered in the event. Hydroplanes 
were again tried out, and a number showed very fast time. This 
is a type that is bound to be heard from in the future, and it 
would be well if more experimenting were done along that line 
in this country. 

Word comes from Boston that one of the new 31-raters—build- 
ing there for the class in which Timandra and Wianno, George 
Owen boats, had things so much their own way last season—is 
to come around the Cape this year and have a try for Manhasset 
Bay Challenge Cup, won by the Gardner-designed Windward 
last year from Naulahka, the new Herreshoff boat. This is good 
news. Windward is now owned by Richard Monks of the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club, the present holder of the trophy, and will 
undoubtedly be in the series. It will be interesting to see how 
the new Owens boat (we presume the new boat is from his board) 
will stack up against the latest creation of Wm. Gardner. 
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The Evolution and Development of the American 






Fishing Schooner 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CRAFT NOTED THE WORLD OVER FOR SPEED AND SEAWORTHI- 
NESS, AND THE IMPORTANT PART THE GASOLENE MOTOR NOW PLAYS IN THE INDUSTRY. 
DESIGNING AND BUILDING HAVE REACHED A HIGH STATE OF PERFECTION 


By ALBERT COOK CHURCH 


Drawings by the Author 


, its present state of high de- 
velopment the up-to-date, 
modern - designed American 
fishing vessel represents a 
type that, for speed and 
seaworthiness, is unsur- 
passed by any in the world. 
Since the first crude efforts 
of the early Colonial ship- 
builders were produced over 
250 years have elapsed, and 
during that interval many 
important changes have 
been made, both in model and rig. The American fishermen 
were ever progressive, being constantly on the watch for improve- 
ments, and adopting at once any changes that tended to increase 
the speed and strengthen the vessels or add to their utility. The 
rapidity with which the gasolene motor has found its way into the 
fleet is but an instance of this. 

As a result of the early tendency of settlers to engage in the 
fisheries, a fleet of vessels was employed as soon as the country 
was occupied. According to the old records, snows and ketches 
were employed in the Bank cod fisheries when the business was 
first established, and sloops also were engaged in fishing at an 
early date, a distinguishing feature being that many, if not most 
of them, carried square topsails. The ketches were smaller than 
the sloops, and were probably employed to a greater extent than 
any other type at that period. They were open boats, with two 
masts, the mainmast being nearly amidships and a second and 
smaller mast near the stern. In model they were full-bowed, 
round-bottomed craft, built full and heavy, and it is probable that 
most of them carried lateen sails, with square sails set above 
them. 

[In the records of Massachusetts Colony, 1680, the statement 
is made that “We have eight or ten ships (probably snows) of 
one hundred tons or more, and 
about forty or fifty fishing 
ketches of betwixt twenty and 
forty tons.”’ The snows were 
generally larger than the 
ketches, square-rigged on two 
masts, and having a small jig- 
germast at the stern. The 
ketch rig, though popular in 
the seventeenth century, was 
particularly unsuited to the 
variable winds of the New 
England coast, as the lateen 
‘ards then used had to be low- 
ered and changed to the oppo- 
side of the mast when tack- 
In, involving much labor. 
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able, as it was imperative that they should be able to change their 
course at short intervals and to sail equally well on either tack 
without the necessity of lowering and shifting the sails. 

This, no doubt, caused the fishermen to cast about for a more 
suitable rig, and the first marked improvement in American fish- 
ing vessels was the development of the schooner rig early in the 
eighteenth century. The incident which gave to this rig the name 
of schooner is thus described: “Captain Andrew Robinson, of 
Gloucester, built and rigged a ketch, as they were then called, 
masted and rigged it in a new and peculiar manner. When 
launched, the peculiar motion she made as she glided into the 
water from the stocks caused one of the bystanders to exclaim: 
‘Oh, how she scoons!’ Robinson instantly dashed a bottle of 
rum against her bow and exclaimed: ‘A scooner let her be.’” 
This event happened at Gloucester in 1713, according to the his- 
torical account. There is, however, considerable doubt as to 
whether the rig was original with Captain Robinson, although 
the name may have had its origin in that instance, there being 
evidence to the effect that the rig existed abroad before that 
period some fifty years at least. 

Undoubtedly the rig was a novelty for those waters and a great 
improvement; it could sail much closer to the wind than the 
clumsy ketches, was easier to handle, and soon became very popu- 
lar. About seventy of these “scooners” were owned in Gloucester 
in 1741, and many of them were of 50 tons or more, suitable for 
use on the:Grand Banks and other distant fishing grounds. They 
were of nearly uniform model, with bluff bows, high stern and 
kettle bottoms, presenting the greatest possible contrast to the 
graceful clippers of the present day. The early schooners were 
usually without bulwarks forward of the quarter deck, or, at 
most, with a plank spiked to the top timbers, because at that time 
it was considered unsafe to prevent the unobstructed sweep of 
water across the main deck. The quarter deck, being so much 
higher, was comparatively dry when the schooner would be all 
awash forward ; consequently, the men stood there to fish in rough 
weather. The cabins at that 
time were roughly finished; 
the heavy hemp cables were 
hove in by a rude log windlass, 
worked by handspikes, and the 
steering was done by a long 
wooden tiller, none of the mod- 
ern steering devices used on 
fishing vessels having been in- 
vented at that time. The 
schooners employed in the 
Grand Bank cod fisheries from 
New England previous to the 
War of Independence were all 
full-built, round-bodied craft, 
specially noted for having 
short and high quarter decks, 
from which peculiarity they 
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GRAMPUS, 1885, FIRST VESSEL WITH A PLUMB STEM. 
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were afterwards called “heel tappers,” when a different type of 
vessel came into use. 
The period embracing the War of the Revolution and the Em- 


bargo Act was a very unfavorable one for the fisheries, and the 


larger class of vessels which had been employed in the Grand 
Bank fishery were compelled to lie idle. The fishermen, im- 
poverished by the long struggle for independence, were unable, 
after the peace of 1783, to build and equip large vessels; there- 
fore, they provided themselves with smaller craft in which to fish 
on the grounds in the adjacent waters. These boats were called 
“chebacco” boats, from the name of the place where they were 
built—a part’ of Ipswich, now the town of Essex, Mass. The 
name has a striking similarity to that of a small vessel mentioned 
in the French marine dictionaries, the “Chabek”; but there is no 
doubt that our chebacco boats derived their name as here stated, 
and it is quite probable that, in rig and model, they were peculiar 
to Cape Ann and were first used in its waters. They had two 
masts, but no bowsprit, and were decked over, with the excep- 
tion of a space in the middle, where there were two rooms across 
the boat nearly to the sides for the crew to stand in while fish- 
ing. The deck had no railing, and in rough weather the rooms 
were covered with hatches. The stem was the most character- 
istic feature of the chebacco boat; standing high above the bow, 
generally painted bright red, and because of its fancied resem- 
blance to an ancient battering ram, a vessel of this type was often 
called a “ram’s head boat.” The stem served the specific pur- 
pose of a bitt head, over which was placed the eye of the hawser 
by which the boat was secured to its mooring. At first these 
boats were sharp at both ends and averaged about ten or twelve 
tons; but later they were built larger (though rarely so large as 
twenty tons) and decked, while many were made with a square 
stern and nick-named “Dogbodies.” About 1800 some two hun- 
dred of these craft were engaged in the shore fisheries. The 
growing importance of this industry created a demand for an in- 
crease in the capacity of the craft engaged in it, and about 1810 
the size of the sharp-sterned craft increased, a bowsprit with a 
jib was added, and a new style of fishing vessel, the “pinky,” was 
the result—a type of vessel celebrated for its seaworthiness and 
extensively employed in the fisheries for several decades. The 
pinky’s chief characteristics were a full, round bow, with plain 
gammon knee head, long floor with kettle-shaped bilge, and a 
well-formed run, making their model somewhat on the familiar 
cod’s head and mackerel tail principle. A special feature of 
these quaint craft was the extension of the rail and bulwarks aft 
from the stern, sweeping upward rather sharply in a graceful 
curve until they met and fastened to a narrow, raking V-shaped 
transom, formed like the stern of a dory, which was hollowed 
out like a crescent at the top to serve as a resting place for the 
main boom. This was the “pink” from which the type derived 
its specific name. 

The original old-style pinky was without bowsprit or shrouds, 
had two masts and hempen sails, and was from 12 to 25 tons 
burden. They were first built at Chebacco, now called Essex, 
but later built at Annisquam also. Captain Epes Davis built the 
first one there about the year 1800 on the chebacco model. This 
pinky was 20 tons burden and named Dromo. She had the usual 
features of the pinky—two open standing rooms to fish in, one 
forward and one aft, with hatches to cover them, and was with- 
out shrouds or bowsprit. Many of the pinkies were built sev- 
eral miles from shore, and in the winter when the roads were 
covered with snow and ice they were dragged to the water on 
stoutly-built runners by oxen; thus when spring came they were 
ready to be rolled into the water and floated from the cradle by 
the rising tide. These boat haulings, as they were called, were 
quite common at one time, and it is said that on one occasion a 

‘ pinky of 55 tons was launched in this manner. Some of the 
pinkies were as large as the ordinary fishing schooner, with spars 
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in proportion. One craft, considered to be a monster at that 
time, was described as being an old-fashioned standing-room 
pinky of 42 tons, with timber heads coming up along her sides 
6 or 8 inches, around which a plank was bent to serve as a bul- 
wark. She had two standing rooms, a fore cuddy with a brick 
chimney and fireplace, carried fore and aft sails, and had neither 
shrouds nor bowsprit. She had hemp sails, then called raven’s 
duck, cotton duck being unknown at that time, and carried an 
arrangement called a scout horn to wet them down when the 
weather was moderate. The scout horn consisted of a pole 
about 15 feet long with a leather pocket for holding water at one 
end to throw on the sails to close them up, as the hemp was very 
porous and lacked the wind-holding properties of the modern 
cotton duck. They cooked in the old-fashioned way, in a brick 
fireplace with a brick chimney and a wooden smokestack or fun- 
nel, which was intended to carry off the smoke, but did not always 
do so. 

The later-built pinkies were fitted with shrouds and a bow- 
sprit, and were very reliable sea boats. Although some square- 
sterned vessels were employed in the meantime, the pinky re- 
mained in general use until about 1840, whn the low quarter-deck, 
but still full-bowed schooner, was extensively introduced. 

The requirements of the mackerel fishery made swift-sailing 
vessels a necessity, and about 1845 ambitious builders began to 
make some changes. The Bankers of 1845 had moderately 
sharp bows for the period, and were well designed for riding at 
anchor and for seaworthiness, but were slow sailers. Later, 
they were built sharper to attain greater speed when employed in 
the mackerel fishery, and were called clippers. 

Vessels had been built along the same model for years, when 
one builder, more progressive, suddenly departed from the old 
ideas by sharpening the bows and hollowing the run. Naturally, 
these radical changes created a great deal of discussion, both fa- 
vorable and otherwise. It was not until 1847, however, that the 
first really sharp vessel, the Romp, was built; and it was a matter 
of record that men were afraid to go in her, although when once 
tried she was found to be an excellent sea boat.. She has since 
made the passage around Cape Horn to California, and it is 
claimed by some that this change in the model of our fishing 
vessels was the source from which sprang the famous American 
clipper ships which soon after this period made our merchant 
marine so justly celebrated. 

During the period of change from full-bowed to sharp vessels 
it was believed to be unsafe to build a vessel very sharp on the 
rail. It was thought that, with a full, rounding bow on top and 
much flare below, a vessel would be prevented from plunging as 
deep in the water as she otherwise might do. Later develop- 
ments proved this theory to be incorrect, and that a vessel with 
flaring bow was not as good as with straighter top timbers. The 
intense rivalry between the fishermen in the matter of speed re- 
sulted in the production of many diverse forms of schooners, 
each designer striving to outdo others. The tendency of the 
times about 1850 was to follow the cod’s head and mackerel tail 
principle. Generally they had fairly easy lines forward, but with 
the bows widely flaring at the top; their greatest beam was usu- 
ally about one-third to two-fifths of their length from the stem, 
and a gradual tapering from that point toward the stern. They 
were rather straight on deck, and had a heavy drag, being shal- 
low forward and deep aft, with sharp floors—in this particular, 
as in others, bearing a sharp resemblance to the Baltimore clip- 
pers. A striking feature on many was a long, pointed cutwater 
or head, having a gilded fiddle head at its extremity and carved 
and gilded trail-boards along the sides. It was also customary 
to have gilded mouldings on the sterns, and in some cases this 
ornamentation was very elaborate. This class of vessel was 
called “sharp-shooter” at that time. Unfortunately, however, 
in the effort to attain speed and great initial stability in order that 
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much sail could 
be carried with 
a comparatively 
small 
of ballast, a 
rather shallow, 
extremely sharp 
vessel was pro- 
duced, with 
great breadth of 
beam, upon 
which the sta- 
bility mainly de- 
pended. 

This type continued to be popular, and for many years previ- 
ous to 1885 the tendency was to build vessels employed in the 
deep-sea fisheries wide, shallow and sharp, the object being to 
obtain speed and sail-carrying power, as that was believed neces- 
sary to produce a swift sailing schooner. However, this not 
only failed to produce the best results in speed, but was highly 
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. dangerous, for vessels built on such principles were liable to cap- 


size in a gale or be tripped by a heavy sea, and, as the center of 
gravity was not sufficiently 
low to enable them to 
right again, the result was 
that in such cases schooners 
generally filled and sank 
with all on board. In the 
ten years elapsing — be- 
tween 1874 and 1883, in- 
clusive,. Gloucester alone 
lost eighty-two schooners 
by foundering at sea, cost- 
ing the lives of 895 fisher- 
men. 

While an increase in the 
depth of these vessels was 
the most important object 
to be attained, there were, 
nevertheless, many other 
objectionable features be- 
sides shallowness in the 
typical clipper schooners of 
that period. Almost without 
exception a vessel of that 
type was built very wide 
aft, with a heavy, clumsy stern and flat counters; the two mast- 
heads were of the same height above the waterline, and they car- 
ried a large jib extending from the bowsprit end to the foremast. 
It is evident that these features were objectionable, and in 1885 
Capt. J. W. Collins, of the Fish Commission, prepared designs for 
a schooner in which it was proposed to eliminate these features. 
The Grampus, as she was called, was a radical departure from 
the vessels commonly engaged in the New England fisheries prior 
to her advent, and her superiority in safety, speed and other de- 
sirable qualities was 
demonstrated. She dif- 
fered mainly from the 
typical fishing schooner 
0i that date in being 
from 18 to 24 inches 
deeper, having 6 to 10 
inches less beam and 
easier after section. 

had less propor- 
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the pilot boat bow, with straight stem above the waterline. 
Changes were also made in the head rigging, a stem staysail and 
jib being adopted -in place of the large jib then commonly in 
use. 

There was a marked improvement in the vessels following 
this period, special attention being given to the attainment of 
the maximum speed, due chiefly to the imperative demands of 
the market fishery. The best skill of several eminent naval 
architects was devoted to the development of fishing schooners, 
and their services proved of inestimable benefit. Prominent 
among them was the late Edward Burgess, the vessels designed 
by him being a decided improvement over any previously built, 
and some of them, notably the Fredonia and Carrie Phillips, were 
so speedy that he became famous as the foremost designer of 
fishing craft at that time. Others prominent in designing fish- 
ermen of this period were D. J. Lawlor, of Boston, a noted de- 
signer of pilot boats, who modeled the Harry Belden, winner of 
the famous fishermen’s race of 1901; and Captain George M. 
McClain, who modeled the schooner Lottie S. Haskins, a smart 
little vessel of 70 feet, winner of the first prize for small vessels 
in the same event. The Carrie Phillips was of the plumb stem 
type and the first vessel to be fitted with a pole bowsprit, doing 
away with the long jib- 
boom in common use at 
that period. When the 
Fredonia was built she was 
matched for $6,000 a side 
against the fast Boston 
pilot boat Hesper, winning 
the match handily; and on 
another occasion she is 
said to have logged 13 
miles per hour for twelve 
consecutive hours. So 
fast were these Burgess 
models considered that the 
term “flying fishermen” 
was applied to the type 
and continues in use to the 
present day. 

Although the cost of 
building such schooners 
was somewhat increased 
in proportion to their car- 
rying capacity, the addi- 
tional profit to be obtained 
by the ability to market the catch in the briefest possible time was 
so fully demonstrated that comparatively little was thought of a 
considerable increase in expenditure provided a vessel could be 
produced which would outstrip all rivals. 

The majority of vessels built during the following eight years 
were moulded along the general lines of the Burgess flyers, which 
proved so successful, and it was not until 1898 that any remark- 
able changes were made. During that season, however, the first 
of the modern round-bow schooners were built, several being con- 
structed at the same 
time along similar 
lines. The Massasoit, 
a small schooner of 32 
tons, may be taken as 
a representative craft 
of this type as they 
were originally built, 
and was, perhaps, the 
more notable by reason 
of her graceful lines 
(Continued, page 456) 





The Use and Abuse of Sails 


By GEO. W. ROBINSON 


T’S the sails that make a boat look “‘yachty,” just as the clothes 

a man wears adds to his appearance. You have seen a 

Gloucester fishing schooner with a brand-new, clean suit of 

sails that at a distance you mistook for a yacht; but you never 

mistook the dirty, “nigger-heeled,” square-headed sail of an old 
working schooner for a yacht. 

Some yachts, to be sure, do go around looking exceedingly 

“sl oddy” as to their sails, but you may rest assured their owners 
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look covetously upon the white canvas of the other craft, and 
would have a new suit if they could. 

It is about the care that should be taken of a new suit of sails 
that I am going to talk to you, and one of the first rules you 
should learn is to keep your sails clean. With the smoke from 
chimneys and steamboats and the dust that blows from the shore, 
you will have trouble enough in keeping a sail white, to say noth- 
ing of the black stain called mildew that is sure to attack them 
if they are not kept properly dried. 

Before you open up the bundle containing your new sails have 
your decks or cabin top washed off and dried, for dragging a 
brand-new sail over a dusty deck is a piece of carelessness no 
good sailor would be guilty of. Canvas will smut up with dirt 
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so quickly that sail-loft floors are kept as clean as wax, and the 
sails are rolled up in heavy wrapping paper and then sewed up 
in old, stout sail cloth before they leave the loft. 

Some amateurs make a great mess of opening a bundle of sails. 
Each one of the crew grabs a corner and begins to pull it into a 
tangle. The sailmakers are careful to fold and roll the sail up 
neatly, and you will find, if you don’t try to be in too much of a 
hurry, that you can unfold it in such a way that the head or foot 
will be laid out straight. If the foot is on top, roll the sail over 
and get at the head, as the part of the mainsail that laces to the 
gaff is called. 

The shape of the corners should tell you what part of the sail 
it is, but for the benefit of amateurs the sailmakers to-day gen- 
erally stencil the name on the canvas in black letters, the peak be- 
ing the outer end of the head of the sail at the outer end of the 
gaff and the throat the inner end at the jaws of the gaff. The 
corner where the boom joins the mast is the tack, because in old- 
time boats this was always hauled tight by a tackle to the deck, 
called the tack tackle. In many old pictures of English cutters 
you will see where this tack is hoisted up the mast, relieving the 
pressure about equal to one reef; but on American sloops this 
tack is generally shackled to an eye or a bale at the gooseneck, 
as the iron connection between the boom and mast is called. The 
outer end of the sail is marked clew. 

In bending a new mainsail the throat should be made fast first 
and then the peak hauled hand-tight and lashed with either small 
white cotton line or, on small yachts, white marlin, and, on larger 
ones, small hemp rope. Some owners treat their sails as if they 
were made of tin instead of a thousand little cotton strings woven 
into sail cloth that will stretch, and they pull the head of a new sail 
all out of shape when they bend it. To prevent: this, sailmakers 
tie a tag to each sail, on which is written the length the sail should 
be when bent to the gaff and boom. Only one amateur in a hun- 
dred will go to the trouble of measuring off this distance care- 
fully unless he is experienced enough to know when a sail is 
tight enough. The same holds true with the foot of the sail. 

When the sail is fast to the outer and inner ends of the gaff, 
lace the sail to the gaff with small cotton line, not simply passed 
around and around the spar, but hitched every time it goes 
through a grommet in the sail. When the gaff is peaked up 
high, as most modern sails are, this method prevents all the weight 
of the sail from hanging on the outer cringle, each hitch holding 
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pass reef points in shortening sail. Another 
point to be observed in attaching the throat 
of the sail is to see that enough slack is 
left so that, as the gaff is peaked up, the 
rope and sail between the throat cringle and 
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its proportion of the sail and preventing.a lot of wrinkles radiat- 
ing from the peak. The only objection to such a lacing is the 
fact that the line is apt to chafe in two and let the whole head of 
the sail come adrift from the gaff. I once won a long-distance 
yacht race because the only boat ahead of me had her head lac- 
ing part when she only had a mile more to go to windward; 
but with the sail made fast at the two ends of the gaff and his 
bridles to the peak halyards in towards the middle, his gaff 
buckled like a coach whip and he had to lower away and relace 
his sail. By that time we had him licked. To prevent this, it is 
a good plan to seize the head at each grommet hole to the gaff 
with white marlin, but be sure that your knots don’t untie, for 
white marlin is very springy. 

Then hoist up the sail until you can seize on each mast hoop, 
hoisting the sail clear up if it is a calm day; if not, just raise the 
throat and trice up each hoop as you make it fast, so that you 
are clear to work on the next one. Then shackle the tack fast to 
the eyebolt, or bale on the grommet, or seize it fast with marlin 
if there is no shackle, haul out on the foot and seize and lace that 
fast. 

There are many different ways in which this lacing that holds 
the foot of the sail to the boom may be rove; the round and round 
lacing is wrong, as it tends to twist the sail at each grommet 
square to the line of the lacing, with the result that the foot of 
the sail becomes a corrugated surface that extends up a couple 
of feet or more into the body of the sail above and makes a saw 
tooth surface very detrimental to speed. A better way is to put 
individual stops around the boom at each grommet; these stops 
are held in place by opening the strands of one end and passing 
the other end through it so that they cross to opposite sides, and 
then around the boom. This prevents their falling out when the 
knots are loosened in unbending a sail. 

A more common practice is to screw a line of screw eyes along 
on the top of the boom and stretch a small wire rope through 
these and through small brass grommets seized fast to the foot 
of the sail so they all open in a fore-and-aft line. The only 
trouble with this method is that some do not space the grommets 
in the boom so as to properly allow for the stretch of the foot 
rope, with the result that the sail is pulled out of shape in one 
spot by a grommet in the sail fetching up on an eye in the boom. 

The screw eyes should not be put in a new boom until the last 
thing—not until the sail has been stretched along on the foot and 
the spots for each marked. Beginning midway between the 
grommets near the mast, the screw eyes should be spaced farther 
apart than the grommets are by about what the stretch will be 
When the sail has been pulled out as far as it will ultimately go. 

T> prevent all this trouble of possibly scarring up the boom by 
having to replace the screw eyes, various forms of tracks or slides 
are used, some of wood and some of metal, with sliding metal 
hani:s not unlike jib hanks in their action, so that they space them- 
selvs right as the sail shrinks or stretches. It makes a very 
nea‘-looking rig, and the sail is brought close down to the boom— 
im some cases too close, for it cuts the knuckles when trying to 
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first grommet on the gaff will not be 
stretched out of shape. Cases have occurred 
where the rope has been parted by the 
great leverage the gaff exerts at this corner 
when the sail has been lashed to one of those 
patent throat tumblers with an iron rod, into 
one end of which the throat block shackles and 
into the lower end the throat of the sail. If 
the sail is made fast with no slack left when the 
gaff lies horizontally (as it generally is when bending on 
the head of a sail), when it is peaked up this distance in- 
creases considerably and is liable to stretch the sail badly. It is 
better to pucker the sail up and have too much slack when first 
bending than to have too little. In fact, when the sail is set the 
peak should always be hoisted until the cloth shows wrinkles 
running up and down from the peak to the tack and there is prac- 
tically no strain on the throat cringle. 

The weight of the sail hangs from the peak and gaff, and that 
brings up a consideration of that spar. I was about to say of all 
the spars on a yacht the gaff is the one you have to be most par- 
ticular about, but that would be like saying the base string of a 
violin requires the most attention. Every string of a violin has 
to be in perfect tune, and so it is with a yacht. Every spar, sail 
and stay must be set up just so hard or so slack to properly work 
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in harmony with a certain boat, and just as every violin has to 
be individually tuned up to produce harmony, so every boat has 
to be “tuned up.” 

Now, a mainsail hanging its whole weight on a gaff must be 
properly supported by the peak halyards or bridles. If too much 
support is given to the middle of the spar the ends will bend down, 
and while the sail through the middle is pulled taut the cloths 
along the leach are slackened. If the halyards pull on the end 
of the gaff the outer goths are pulled too tight and the spar sags 
down in the middle and slackens the cloths, producing an exces- 
sive bag in the middle of the sail. The same principle holds true 
of the boom, and as every boat has spars of varying stiffness or 
limberness, and halyards and sheets are rigged in an endless 
variety of ways, no one, unless he be an experienced man and has 
the case before him, can say exactly what is the matter with this 
or that sail. 

More sails are spoiled after they leave the sail loft than one 
imagines. The sailmaker’s duty is to use as good a quality of 
canvas as the owner will pay for, and some firms have made repu- 
tations by using only one superior grade of canvas and refusing 
to make sails of any other stock. Everyone knows what a dif- 
ference there is in sail cloth—some will pull corner ways like an 
old dish rag; others hold their shape far better. It is the man 
who realizes the quality of the sail he has to deal with, and knows 
by the way his spars bend, and how to rig his gaff, bridles and 
the pull of his main sheet to make that sail produce the proper 
curve to push his boat at her best speed, that is classed as the ex- 
pert boat sailor. 

Aeronautics is now teaching many what the proper curve is 
for the planes of a flying machine, the face of air propellers and 
the curve that a boat’s sail should have to give the best reaction 
and forward push from the wind’s pressure. Unlike the pro- 
peller of a motor boat, that has one speed at which it develops its 
maximum efficiency, a boat’s sail is more on the principle of a 
reversible propeller where the pitch can be increased or dimin- 
ished to suit the speed of the wind. 

Too many people think that a sail, when once set, needs no at- 
tention other than that of pulling in or letting out the sheets; but 
in that they are ‘sadly in error. Every change in the wind’s 
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velocity requires a corresponding shift in the sail—sweating up 
to flatten the sail in a hard blow on the wind or slacking down 
to make the sail more baggy in light airs. Some people have an 
idea that a tin sail would be the ideal driving surface, but noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth; and often a new, springy, 
live sail of cloth will make a winner of a boat that has been a per- 
sistent loser with an old sail in which all the resiliency has been 
stretched out of it. 

Just how much curve or belly there should be to a sail, and just 
where it should be, is a point on which many yachtsmen are be- 
coming more and more familiar. It is a point upon which days 
have been spent in hot discussions, but how the cloth is cut and 
sewed together so as to produce this desired curve is part of the 
sailmakers’ art. It is produced in three ways, viz.: broad-seam- 
ing, toaching and roping. 

Broad-seaming consists of sewing the two edges of the strips 
of sail cloth together so that the seam is a narrow one in the cen- 
ter of the sail, but widens gradually at the edges, so that the sail 
will not be a flat affair, but will have some fullness or bag in the 
center, 

Roa thing is cutting the edges of the sails in a curved line, round- 
ing out from the middle of the sail instead of along a straight 
line from corner to corner. As the middle of the sail bellies 
out with the wind, this extra cloth allows the sail to swell out to 
a curved surface, and yet the edges just come to a straight line 
between corners and do not pull the sail into a nigger-heel. 

Roping in consists of gathering the sail up loosely as it is 
sewed to the bolt ropes, so that as the rope stretches the sail cloth 
will just be pulled out smooth and flat. The draft can also be 
helped by roping, as well as by broad-seaming and roching. 

The sailmaker uses these three methods to make a canvas wing 
that will have a curved surface not unlike the under side of a 
bird’s wing in the way the curve is proportioned across the sail. 

(Continued on page 458.) 
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The Rating Rule and Time Allowance Tables of 
the American Power Boat Association 


By HENRY J. GiIELOW 


combustion engines were installed in boats during the 

late go’s, no marked activity occurred in this direction 
until the year 1900. During this year a number of small boats 
were equipped with internal-combustion engines, generally known 
as gasolene motors. During the following year this number was 
increased about five-fold, and the same percentage of increase 
occurred during the next year, so that, in the fall of 1902, there 
were a goodly number of motor boats, ranging from 15 to 50 
feet in length on the load waterline, equipped with motors from 
one or two horsepower in the smaller to thirty or forty horse- 
power in the larger craft. 

During the season of 1902 a number of races were held, but as 
there was no method of measurement, table of time allowances, 
or classification for these boats, expectations were not realized, 
and yachtsmen interested in the sport felt that the time had come 
to organize and form an association for the purpose of promoting 
the use of power boats, improving their design and construction, 
and to formulate rules for racing. A circular letter was, there- 
fore, prepared and sent to a number of yachtsmen, asking them 
to meet for this purpose. The result was a meeting at the Colum- 
bia Y. C, in January, 1903, and, after duly organizing, the first 
steps were taken towards the formation of the American Power 
Boat Association. Committees were appointed, and it became the 
duty of the writer to prepare the rules of measurement, classifica- 
tion, time allowance, racing rules and rules of the road. 

The preparation of the racing rules was comparatively simple, 
as they were patterned after the racing rules in force at the time 
for sail yachts, modified only to the extent necessary to make 
them apply to power boats. The rules of the road were pre- 
pared so as to comply with the rules and regulations established 
by the United States Government, with such additions as were 
thought necessary to meet situations that might arise when 
racing. 

The matter of preparing a measurement rule and time allow- 
ance scale was not so simple a problem, as there was nothing in 
existence that could be used as a guide. A study of the problem, 
however, soon disclosed the necessity of using a speed formula 
for the purpose of determining time allowance. As it was hoped 
and expected that this rule would be used in various sections of 
the country, and as all measurers of clubs were not necessarily 
trained naval architects or engineers, it was imperative that the 
formula should be simple and easily applied. Still, it was desir- 
able that it should be sufficiently comprehensive to make the re- 
sults of its application reasonably accurate. 

Mr. Froude’s model experiments, made some thirty years ago 
for the British Admiralty, cleared up much of the fog that had 
prevailed up to that period, and it is now well understood that the 
factors entering into the resistance of a vessel are skin friction 
ani! wave and eddy-making on the one hand and horsepower or 
driving power on the other. Mr. Froude demonstrated that, in 
similar models, the speed varied as the square root of their re- 
spective lengths; and it was, therefore, apparent that the square 
root of the waterline length should become a factor in the pro- 
posed formula. Furthermore, the formula should have a factor 
wliich would determine, either directly or indirectly, the amount 
of wetted surface, the element of frictional resistance, and, as dis- 
plecement is a factor in wave and eddy-making, the formula 
should also take note of this in a proper way. It was apparent 
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that no measurer could undertake to measure the number of 
square feet of wetted surface each boat contained, nor could it 
be expected that he take off the lines of each boat and calculate 
the displacement, as this would involve an amount of labor alto- 
gether too great for the measurement of a racing boat. The 
Admiralty formula was suggested; but in view of the fact that 
displacement was one of the factors, and that an arbitrary con- 
stant, ranging from 90 at one end to 286 at the other, could make 
the speed calculations of any one boat very fully 50 per cent. (de- 
pending on whether the constant at either extreme was used), this 
formula was useless; for, if the measurer had to make a guess 
at the constant, he might as well guess at the other factors, or 
even the speed of the boat itself. 

The impracticability of applying the Admiralty formula, as well 
as that of obtaining the wetted surface and total displacement of 
the boat, made it imperative that some simpler and more practical 
method should be devised, and yet one that should be scientifically 
correct. In dealing with parallelepipeds of similar form, im- 
mersed in water until the uppermost face is just flush with the 
surface, it is found, on making the necessary calculation, that the 
wetted surface is exactly proportionate to the two-thirds power 
(or the square of the cube root) of the displacement. It is also 
known that the wetted surface varies as the area of the ’midship 
section. These results are not quite accurate for parallelepipeds 
which are not similar in form—that is, whose lengths, breadths 
and depths are not of a similar proportion—but the inaccuracy is 
only slight within considerable limits, so that, if boats of ordinary 
proportions are substituted, it is practically correct to say that the 
wetted surface varies as the area of ’midship section, and also as 
the two-thirds power of displacement. 

With the wetted surface and displacement both bearing a fixed 
relation to the ’midship section, only one more factor was required 
to make the formula complete, viz.: length; and, as the speed in 
similar models varies as the square root of length, it became 
quite apparent that the two resistant factors involved in the 
problem were ’midship section and the square root of length, 
while the third factor was horsepower or the energy for over- 
coming the resistance of the other two. 

The horsepower being produced by the motor, it was neces- 
sary to be able to determine with reasonable accuracy the amount 
of power that a motor would develop under normal conditions ; 
and, as it is well understood that the horsepower of any motor 
consists of the piston area, in square inches, multiplied by the 
number of pistons in use, multiplied by the mean effective press- 
ure in pounds throughout the stroke, multiplied by the length of 
the stroke in feet, multiplied by the number of revolutions per 
minute, and the total divided by 33,000, it was apparent that all 
that was necessary was to get the bore and stroke of the motor, 
the number of cylinders in operation, the number of revolutions 
per minute, and the mean effective pressure on the pistons 
throughout the effective stroke. 

At the time the writer, fortunately, had in his possession indi- 
cator cards taken from a number of the then existing four-cycle 
motors, and a careful measurement of the average or typical cards 
of the different motors gave an average for all of them of just 
under 67 pounds mean effective pressure per square inch. When 
placing the actual figures in the formula it was discovered that, 
by changing the mean effective pressure from just under 67 to 66 
pounds, the formula would become a very simple one. As the 
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four-cycle motor received one explosion every second revolution, 
the mean effective pressure of one cylinder would be 66 pounds at 
one revolution and nothing on the next, or, if distributed equally 
over the two revolutions, it would be 33 pounds. Then, with 33 
in the numerator and 33,000 in the denominator, by cancellation 
we would have 1 in the numerator and 1,000 in the denominator, 
so that the formula would be: Multiply area of one piston by 
number of cylinders, by stroke in feet, by number of revolutions 
per minute, and divide the product by 1,000, equals the actual 
horsepower of the motor. 

With the foregoing facts established, only one more factor re- 
mained to be considered in the preparation of the formula; this 
was the speed or resistance curve. In general terms, it is under- 
stood that the speed of a vessel varies directly as the cube root 
of the horsepower applied; in 
other words, a curve of cubes. aie 
But this is not absolutely cor- 
rect; for every vessel, whether 
of the moderate or high-power 
type, instead of having a resist- 
ance curve which is a curve of 
cubes, or a true line, has a curve 
with alternately slightly higher 
and slightly lower points, the 
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constant at the time was to get an approximate corelation between 
load waterline length and rating in the average cruising boat of 
that time. 

It was, of course, desirable that the boats should be measured 
while in the water—their normal state—and that the process of 
taking the measurements should be as simple as possible. It was 
simple enough to measure the load waterline length, but the ’mid- 
ship section had also to be determined, the first question being 
its position with reference to the load waterline length of a boat. 
There are many points where science and practice meet on com- 
mon grounds, and it has been demonstrated, practically as well 
as scientifically, that there were certain general proportions be- 
tween beam and draught for power boats that gave satisfactory 
results; and while many of the practical builders probably could 
not give a technical explana- 
tion, still they knew from expe- 





rience that the results were the 
best when a boat was propor- 
tioned in a certain way. A study 
of the position of ’midship sec- 
tions in steam yachts and motor 
boats covering a number of de- 
signs by the writer, as well as 
those of other naval architects 
and successful builders, showed 











low points coming at a speed in 
knots about equal to the square 
root of the load waterline length 
in feet, and multiples thereof, 
and the high points falling in 
between. 

From this it will be seen that 
the load waterline length modi- 
fies the curve so that the resist- 
ance curve for two boats of dif- 
ferent length drawn over each other will not quite agree; but if 
a number of curves are drawn over each other, representing boats, 
say from 15 to 100 feet in length, advancing by steps of, say, 5 
feet, there will be a series of wavy curves through which a mean 
curve may be drawn that will fairly represent the average, and 
this curve will be practically a curve of cubes. 

Having selected the materials, it was a simple matter to arrange 
them in a formula, which, expressed in ordinary terms, reads as 
follows: Rating equals the cube root of the square root of the 
load waterline, multiplied by the horsepower and divided by the 
area of the ’midship section. If the factors of two boats were 
worked up according to this, and for one boat the rating was 2, 
and for the other 3, the meaning would be that the boat having 
the higher rating would cover, say, three miles, while the one 
with the lower rating would cover two miles during the same 
period of time; in other words, rating means the relative speed of 
boats. 

Before proceeding any further with the working out of the 
forumla a number of boats were measured and their rating com- 
pared with actual performances, the results proving thoroughly 
satisfactory. It was found, however, that the rating obtained 
from the different boats had no resemblance to any of the figures 
of dimensions covering the boats ; but as the load waterline length 
was generally considered as a designating factor in describing 
the size of a boat, it was thought desirable to make the rating 
correspond with the approximate load waterline length of the then 
existing boats, and the constant 15 was added to the formula, so 
that a boat of approximately 45 feet load waterline length, rating 
approximately 3, would, by use of the constant 15 in the formula, 
make the rating substantially the same as the load waterline 
length. It is, of course, to be understood that in high-power 
boats the rating exceeded the load waterline length, and in low- 
powered boats the rating fell below it. The only purpose of the 


HYPOTHETICAL MIDSHIP SECTION, ILLUSTRATING THE COMPARATIVE PROPOR- 
TIONS GOVERNING MEASUREMENTS FOR DISPLACEMENT. 


that the fore-and-aft position of 
the ’midship section varied from 
52 to 58 per cent. of the load 
waterline length, measured from 
its forward end, or a mean of 55 
per cent. Taking into consider- 
ation, further, that a variation 
of 2 per cent. in either direction 
would make no appreciable dif- 
ference one way or the other, it was decided to take the 55 per 
cent. of the load waterline length, measured from the forward 
end, as the ’midship section of cruising power boats. 

The next question was how to measure this section while the 
boat was in the water and obtain correct results. For this pur- 
pose an analysis of some fifty ’midship sections was made, and 
it was found that, by dividing the beam at the load waterline into 
five equal parts, measuring the vertical distance from water sur- 
face down to the under side of the boat’s planking one-fifth of 
the distance from either end, and multiplying it by the beam at 
the load waterline length, this would give the actual ’midship 
section within one or two per cent., whether the ’midship section 
be a box or almost V-shaped. A single instance may suffice to 
illustrate the accuracy of this method, the vessel in question be- 
ing a passenger steamer having a ’midship section of 164.5 square 
feet by actual measurement, gave, under the formula, a ’midship 
section of 164.2 square feet. A number of similar tests on other 
lines and models gave equally satisfactory results. 

The table of time allowance was the next thing to be consid- 
ered, and the first impulse was to calculate it in accordance with 
the mean curve already described; but, in view of the fact that 
this curve was based upon smooth-water conditions, it was be- 
lieved that it would give too much advantage to the larger boats, 
for whenever any considerable sea should form the smaller boat 
would be at a decided disadvantage, and, therefore, the time 
allowance scale was increased somewhat so as to compensate for 
this disadvantage under which the smaller boat would labor in 
heavy weather. 

In due course the time allowance, racing rules and rules of 
the road were submitted to the association, and on March 2I1, 
1903, they were adopted. 

They say time is a fortune-teller, and everyone interested in 
the American Power Boat Association and its work was await- 
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ing results with interest. The writer felt that the mechanical 
and practical deductions were correct, and naturally was wonder- 
ing if there were any shortcomings, and, if so, in what form they 
would appear. He trusted his mathematics and technical expe- 
rience was not disappointed, but he evidently had not gauged 
human nature correctly. 

The first surprise came in determining the number of revolu- 
tions made by the motors. The rules provided that the owner’s 
statement or certificate of the number of revolutions made by a 
motor should be accepted by the measurer, it being assumed that 
the owner, or possibly his engineer, would be quite able to count 
them with reasonable accuracy. But it has been a puzzle to me 
ever since how men who can count millions of dollars with mathe- 
matical accuracy seem to be so woefully deficient in counting 
revolutions of an engine for a measurer. Owners frequently 
give the revolutions made by their engines, say at 450, when the 
actual number of revolutions made during the race was as high 
as 650 to 700. The data obtained from engineers, in many in- 
stances, were equally uncertain. The result can be readily 
imagined. The boats generally made speeds better than their 
ratings would indicate, and it was noticeable that the boat belong- 
ing to the poorest revolution counter made the best record. Had 
there been only an isolated instance or two of this poor count- 
ing there might have been a remedy, but when there was so much 
bad counting the remedy had to be sought in another direction. 

The other human factor that entered as a disturbing element 
was the extra allowance from larger to smaller boats provided in 
the tables to compensate for heavy weather conditions. The 
smaller boat owner promptly discovered that, in smooth water, 
he had the advantage, and, when it was rough, he, with equal 
promptness, declined to start, so that the rule was immediately 
blamed as being bad and favoring the small boat. 

Reuben B. Clark, N. A., published a diagram on which he had 
plotted the speed made by the various boats in races held under 
the American Power Boat Association, showing on this diagram 
the actual curve as laid down by the formula, and also showing 
a mean curve of the speeds actually made by the different boats. 
It illustrated very clearly what has already been stated, that, by 
reason of under-counting the revolutions, the ratings were lower 
than they actually should have been, and the speed was higher 
than such ratings. It also showed that the allowance from the 
larger to the smaller or slower boat was a trifle too great; in fact, 
was just what was contemplated when the tables were calculated, 
but which proved to be useless by reason of the smaller boats not 
starting in heavy weather. 

Therefore, at the end of the season, it was found that the rule 
had been defective in two respects—one was the manner of de- 
termining the horsepower, with the number of revolutions as a 
factor; the other was that smaller boats would start only under 
smooth-water conditions, because they were then favored by the 
rule. The remedy appeared comparatively simple. It was de- 
cided to fix the piston speed for cruising boats arbitrarily at 666 
feet and let those who could make their motors run faster than 
this reap the benefit, while those who could not attain this speed 
would have to suffer for the shortcoming. It was a drastic 
measure, but there appeared no other course open, as there were 
tco many owners and engineers who could not count revolutions. 

The matter of putting the large and small boats on an even 
footing under smooth-water conditions was one of expediency. 
From the scientific or technical standpoint it would have been 
iecessary to recalculate the whole table of time allowances, and, 
this was electroplated, would involve considerable cost in hav- 
nz it set up and reprinted. The practical method was to change 
: constant in the formula, which would have precisely the same 
ect; but it was open to criticism that it made the theoretical 
sced of the boats greater than that actually made, a criticism 
that had no practical value to the racing yachtsman. The object 
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of increasing the constant was to reduce the time allowance be- 
tween two boats to an extent that would put them both on an 
equal footing in smooth water. This is accomplished most 


‘ effectively, as can be seen from the following example: Tak- 


ing two boats, one rating 15 and the other 30, using the formula 
with the constant 15, the 30-footer would allow the 15-footer 8 
minutes 20 seconds; but by changing the constant to 18, the rat- 
ing of these two boats would be 18 and 36, respectively, and the 
time allowed by the larger to the smaller boat 6 minutes 56 2-3 
seconds, or a reduction of I minute 23 1-3 seconds per mile. 

From the foregoing example it will be seen that the change of 
the constant from 15 to 18 reduced the time allowance all along 
the line, so that the larger boats were no longer handicapped by 
the original good intentions to compensate for the disadvantage 
under which the smaller boat would be in a heavy sea when rac- 
ing against a boat of larger dimensions. By the change of a “5” 
to an “8” this result was accomplished; whereas an alteration of 
the whole table of time allowances would have involved much 
labor and expense, although it did open the gates to critics who 
found more satisfaction in finding fault than in searching for 
the truth. 

During the next year the automobile racing boat became a fac- 
tor, and some modifications of the rules were necessary to meet 
the new conditions; for it should be borne in mind that when the 
original rating formula and rules in connection therewith were 
prepared it was the intention to enable yachtsmen who had cruis- 
ing motor boats to get together in different classes and indulge in 
the friendly sport of racing, “catch as catch can”; but when spe- 
cially designed high-speed boats, intended simply for racing, were 
produced, new conditions were brought about and had to be pro- 
vided for. The horsepower formula for the four-cycle engine 
became piston area, multiplied by number of pistons receiving 
direct explosions, divided by a constant, which meant that the 
formula contemplated an engine having a mean effective pressure 
of 66 pounds per square inch and a piston speed of not less than 
1,000 feet per minute. It was also understood that, in the very 
fast boats, the position of the ’midship section is further forward, 
and, in view of the fact that these boats would be out of water 
from time to time, it was thought best to take the actual ’midship 
section wherever found, the balance of the formula remaining un- 
changed. 

At the end of 1906 many yachtsmen expressed a desire that the 
automobile boats should be weighed, particularly in the races for 
the Gold Challenge Cup, and, in order to provide for this con- 
tingency, the writer prepared a further paragraph covering the 
case. It was based upon the fact that the prismatic coefficient 
of most racing boats is not far from 55 per cent., and this was 
borne out by actual tests made the following summer, when the 
boats were weighed, and the weight reduced to an equivalent 
*midship section, as provided in the formula; and then the actual 
measurement of the ’midship section taken. It was found that 
the two agreed to within one or two per cent., and proved con- 
clusively that the formula had been prepared on fundamentally 
sound and correct premises. ) 

Since then only a few minor additions have been made to the 
rules, and these were primarily for the purpose of preventing a 
technical interpretation of the rules being used to obtain an ad- 
vantage over well-designed motors by means of some freak de- 
vice that would result in too low a rating. . 

In preparing these rules for the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation the writer’s aim was to construct them so that they should 
rest fundamentally on correct scientific principles, and that they 
should be as simple of application as such principles would per- 
mit. There is every reason for believing that, with a careful ap- 
plication of these rules, every boat racing under them will get a 
fair chance and everything to which it is justly entitled. 
(Continued on page 456.) 





























































THE IMPRESSIVE HOUSE OF THE ATLANTIC Y. C. AT SEA GATE. 





BACHELORS’ ANNEX AT THE LEFT. 


By LOUIS De CASANOVA 


PART III—THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB 


N the preceding installments of this series on the Yacht Clubs 
of Long Island space did not permit of more than passing 
mention of the foremost yacht club of those having their 

homes on the Island, and an adequate history of the Atlantic 
Yacht Club requires a special article to do it justice. 

Situated at the very entrance of the New World, with the whole 
battle ground of the turbulent Atlantic stretching in an undulat- 
ing sheet of shimmering water as far as the eye can see, sheltered 
from these restless waves by a point that forms a sheltered anchor- 
age, the Atlantic Yacht Club holds not only the key to the yacht- 
ing situation of Gravesend Bay, but also to all those contests that 
are fought where the rich and the poor are equal, and where 
nothing but a steady arm, a keen brain and an ever-watchful eye 
can overcome the forces of the wind and wave. 

No other metropolitan yacht club of importance is continually 
hearing Father Neptune crooning the lullaby of the deep. No 
other yacht club that hears this song is so conveniently situated 
to New York. No other organization has such a patch of. rest- 
less blue stretching away from a sheltered anchorage that is cry- 
ing, always crying, for the racing of tiny craft. Such are some 
of the advantages of the Atlantic Yacht Club; so is it any won- 
der that the organization, since it left the green hills of Bay 
Ridge to cast its anchor on the sands of Norton’s Point, has 
flourished like the bay trees of Canaan? 

The history of the club is an interesting one, extending over 
nearly half a century. Few indeed of the hardy Corinthians 
who organized the club during the winter of 1866 are still ac- 
tively interested in the sport. J. Rogers Maxwell, that splendid 
old salt, who has fought more yachting battles than there are 
rivets in his speedy schooner Queen, alone stands as an excep- 
tion. Mr. Maxwell is to-day as enthusiastic a mariner as he was 
when the red-bound burgee of the Atlantic’s first was thrown to 
the morning air. 

It was during the winter of 1866 that the club was organized. 
In addition to J. Rogers Maxwell, the articles of incorporation 
were signed by William Peet, Charles P. Low, Henry A. Gouge 
and John J. Cocks, sailormen all, and every one worthy of being 
one of the founders of such a club. The records show that T. 
C. Lyman was the first commodore, and that during the initial 
year there were no other flag officers of the organization. J. 
Rogers Maxwell was the first treasurer, however, and Christopher 
T. Lippitt the first secretary of the club. In its opening year 
there was no regatta committee, but to see that the boats were 


properly rated Edward Harvey was chosen as the first measurer 
of the club. 

It was indeed a competent list of officials, and from that day 
to this the Atlantic Yacht Club always has had excellent men to 
steer it through the dangerous waters of club life. The yachts- 
men who have flown the blue commodore’s pennant are an ex- 
cellent example of the type of men who have controlled the des- 
tinies of the organization. In addition to T. C. Lyman, the 
senior flag officers have included Sheppard Homans, William 
Voorhis, William Peet, J. Rogers Maxwell, George A. Thayer, 
Latham A. Fish, W. R. Vermilye, H. Herbert Hogins, F. C. 
Swan, J. L. Marcellus, Jefferson Hogan, N. D. Lawton, David 
Banks, George J. Gould, Frederick T. Adams, Robert E. Tod, 
Harrison B. Moore, Daniel G. Reid, Leonard Richards and 
Charles Sweeny. 

As is often the case, the Atlantic Yacht Club is an offspring 
of an older organization—the Brooklyn Yacht Club. Its original 
home was a room in a sail loft at Erie Basin. As the club grew, 
it took a little home on the bluffs at the foot of Fifty-fifth Street, 
Bay Ridge, and then built itself a cosy little home on the end of a 
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pier at the foot of the same street. Here the club stayed until 
it was decided to move to Sea Gate. This was in the year of 1897, 
and then the present club-house was built for the organization. 
Shortly afterwards the old home on the end of the pier at Bay 
Ridge was brought down to Sea Gate and used as a bachelor an- 
nex. Both buildings are in commission to-day, and they form 
one of the handsomest yachting headquarters in the world. 

The question of a bachelor annex is a very important one at 
the Atlantic Yacht Club. The organization is ‘one that at all 
times welcomes the ladies. There is a clause in the house rules— 
whether appropriate or not is purely a matter of opinion—which 
states that ladies will be admitted to the club-house after they 
have been registered by a member. It furthermore says that 
wives and families of members may be registered for the season, 
after which they may personally introduce ladies as visitors, upon 
registering the names of the guests in a book set aside for that 
purpose. This means that they may enjoy full house privileges 
at the Atlantic Yacht Club. Not only this, but the wife of a mem- 
ber, or the wife of a guest of a member, may obtain sleeping 
rooms in the club-house. For this reason the bachelor annex 
is an important institution at the Sea Gate club. 

Those who are familiar with the sport know that yacht clubs 
are exceedingly difficult organizations to finance. As a-rule, they 
are in commission for only a few months each year, and;*as is 
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the yachtsmen who are compelled each day to visit the city. The 
Atlantic’ Yacht Club, in connection with the Sea Gate Associa- 
tion and the Crescent Athletic Club, runs a line of small steamers 
to and from the city each day. These boats are private, and 
only the members of the three organizations and their guests are 
allowed to use the craft. After a day’s work in the hot city the 
sail to Sea Gate is most enjoyable, made even more pleasant be- 
cause the tired worker does not have to fight his way through the 
crowds that generally spoil suburban traveling. 

There is no possible chance on Gravesend Bay of missing the 
big burgee of the Atlantic Yacht Club. It flies from a pole that 
stands 150 feet above the ground. The stick has an interesting 
history, as it is none other than the steel mainmast of Shamrock 
III, presented to the Atlantic Yacht Club last summer by that 
well-known yachtsman, Sir Thomas Lipton. Naturally, the 
Sea Gate Corinthians think a great deal of their mighty flag- 
pole. 

Although the Atlantic organization has every feature of a first- 
class country club, it must not be imagined that its members are 
not enthusiastic yachtsmen. Since its earliest existence the club 
has taken a deep interest in the yacht racing game. Although its 
racing members are few, the organization is a great believer in 
contests, and throughout the summer gives more races than does 
any other club in the Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend 
Bay. One look at the racing schedule of the Atlantic Yacht Club 
during the past few years shows that the organization has held 
some sort of an open yacht race every fortnight throughout the 
season. 

The giving of races for small boats is not a particularly satis- 
factory move for the yachtsmen of the lower bay. As a rule, it 
simply means a contest among home craft. As all who are fa- 
miliar with yachting know, the largest fleet of boats around New 
York sail upon the waters that wash the north shore of Long 
Island. *:The Sound boats are exceedingly coy regarding lower 
bay racing, and generally refuse to visit Gravesend Bay, even 
though liberal inducements are offered for a contest. Therefore, 
to attract outside interest, the Atlantic Yacht Club long ago real- 
ized that it was necessary to offer yachtsmen fixtures that were 
more novel and more attractive than the prosaic ones of the Long 
Island Sound clubs. 

That is the reason why the Atlantic Yacht Club has taken such 
a deep interest in ocean racing. The very location, that has been 
a handicap to inducing small racers from other clubs to enter, 
has been the means of giving to the Sea Gate organization the 
welfare of ocean racing. Off-shore racing does not only mean 
the sailing of a yacht on a long cruising voyage, but any con- 
test that will take seamen out on the blue waters of the ever- 
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properties to maintain. It is 
a difficult problem; still, it looks 
as though the Sea Gate organi- 
zation has found the proper 
solution. The answer lies in 
bringing the whole family to 
Sea Gate and keeping the club- 
house crowded throughout the 
summer. As things now 
stand, the Atlantic Yacht Club 
is <n ideal summer resort. It 
has everything to recommend it 
to the man who is fond of, the 
Wa'-r, whether or not he is a 
yac tsman; that is compelled 
eac day to go to the city. 

le convenience by which 
Se: Gate is reached is another 
poi t that appeals strongly to 
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Club sailed its races over a 
course that took the craft down 
by the Southwest Spit, then to 
Sandy - Hook, and _ perhaps 
further on to Scotland Light 
Vessel. The course is a famous 
one in the history of American 
yachting, and when it was aban- 
doned by the biggest yacht club 
in the world some seven or 
eight years ago, the Atlantic 
Yacht Club continued to give 
each season one or more races 
over the historic waters that 
brought together a fleet of 
well-known craft. 

However, that is not the only 
deep-sea course popular with 
the Sea Gate Corinthians. The 
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THE OLD CLUB HOUSE AT BAY RIDGE. 


Cape May course, that takes the yachts 
on an ideal ocean brush, always has been 
an attractive one for the Atlantics. 
Under the auspices of the Atlantic 
Yacht Club many spirited races have 
been sailed over the waters that lie be- 
tween Sea Gate, Fire Island Lightship, 
Northeast End Lightship and. Graves- 
end Bay. Back in 1903 the schooner 
Kiwassa won a memorable struggle over 
this course. In those days Commodore 
Robert E. Tod was the principal pro- 
moter of ocean racing in the Atlantic 
Yacht Club. 

Another course that always has been 
a popular one with the Sea Gate tars 
takes the craft to Nantucket Shoals 
Lightship and home again either direct 
or by the way of the light vessel off Cape 
May. During the past two years the 
Bermuda race has been the principal 
long-distance contest promoted by the 
Atlantic Yacht Club, and to-day this bat- 
tle stands supreme among the ocean fix- 
tures of the year. It was also the Sea 
Gate organization that managed the 
start of the race around Long Island for 
the cup given by YACHTING, one of the 
most successful contests of the season of 1909. Early this win- 
ter the Atlantic Yacht Club decided to promote an even more im- 
portant ocean race than the annual contest to Bermuda. Horace 
FE. Boucher, chairman of the regatta commitee, saw President 
Taft and succeeded in getting the Chief Executive to stand 
sponsor for a cup that has been offered for a race across the At- 
lantic. The race for the President’s Cup is to be decided in 1911, 
and every indication points to the contest being as sensational and 
as interesting as the race across the Atlantic in 1905 for the Ger- 
man Emperor’s Cup. Unlike the usual trans-Atlantic race, the 
contest for the President’s Cup will be to the westward, with the 
finish line off Scotland or Sandy Hook Light Vessel. 

Ocean racing is not the only sport that attracts the attention 
of the Sea Gate sailors. There was a time when the organization 
held a cruise each summer, but during the past few years the 
club has given up its annual jaunt and held in its place a big race 
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week off Sea Gate. Years ago the Atlantics gave a little race 
week each season, but it was not until John R. Brophy became 
chairman of the regatta committee in 1907 that the club seriously 
turned its attention toward such a fixture. 

Although principally small boats have taken part in the race 
week of the club, last season saw Aurora, Winsome and Istalena 
at Sea Gate, and indications point to craft of equal fame taking 
part in the race week this season. The big fellows were sent 
over the America’s Cup Course last summer, and all the skippers 
thoroughly enjoyed the brush on the open waters. 

As far as the racing game is concerned, the plans of the Atlan- 
tic Yacht Club for the summer are practically the same as those 
of the season of 1909.. Commodore Charles Sweeny, the new 
senior flag officer of the club, has appointed Horace E. Boucher, 
Kenneth Lord and Dr. John E. DeMund as members of the 
regatta committee, and as the first two served last year in a most 
satisfactory manner, indications point to the present summer be- 
ing one of the most successful in the history of the club. Dr. 
DeMund is one of the best-known figures in lower bay yachting. 
Besides being the president of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Gravesend Bay for many years, Dr. DeMund was president of 
the yacht racing commission that gave 
the races for the King’s Cup, the Presi- 
dent’s Cup, the Emperor’s Cup and the 
Lipton Cup during the Jamestown Ex- 
position. 

Although not a racing man, Commo- 
dore Charles Sweeny is an enthusiastic 
yachtsman and a firm believer in the rac- 
ing game. He was the owner of the 
steamer Emeline, one of the handsomest 
of the fleet of costly vessels seen in New 
York waters. He has recently sold this 
yacht and is about to purchase another 
steamer, which will also be named Eme- 
line, so that the Atlantic’s will have a 
fine flagship flying the Commodore’s pen- 
nant this year. At one time he was vice- 
commodore of the Columbia Yacht Club. 
The other flag officers of the club are 
George W. Titcomb, schooner Uncas, 
vice-commodore, and Hendon Chubb, 
rear-commodore. Both are prominent 
in lower bay yacht racing circles, and the 
latter has been one of the strong sup- 
porters of Q class racing; his sloop 
Spider, which he sailed for a number of 
years, being one of a fleet that brought 
the class into prominence. 


STEAM YACHT EMELINE, FORMER FLAGSHIP OF COMMODORE SWEENY. 
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The Shipworm, or Borer 


ITS DESTRUCTIVE WORK AND OUR DEFENSE AGAINST IT 


By JOHN WIMMER 


HE shipworm, or Teredo Navalis by its scientific name, 
is a mollusk, most of the species being wholiy (though 
some only partially) protected by a calcareous shell. As 

a mollusk it belongs to the same shell fish family with the snail, 
mussel, clam, limpet, cuttle fish, etc. It is an elongated, grayish- 
white animal, varying in length from a few inches in our waters 
to from I to 3 feet in Southern latitudes. There are about 
twenty-five distinct species, one of which is the giant teredo found 
near Sumatra. This species attains a length of 5 to 6 feet and 
has a diameter of about 3 inches, but it does not attack timber, 
contenting itself with boring into the hard, sandy parts of the sea 
bottom. The common shipworm first attracted particular atten- 
tion in Holland in the early part of the eighteenth century, where, 
by its ravages on the piers and other submerged timber that sup- 
ported the dikes and sea walls, seriously threatened the shore 
works of that country. It was also very destructive in its bor- 
ings into the keels of ships, piles, docks, etc., and a source 

of constant annoyance and expense. The rapidity with 
which it accomplishes its ruinous work may be seen in the 

case of a small Spanish coasting vessel which went down 

in the Bay of Biscay off St. Sebastian. This vessel had been 

on bottom less than four months when its owners de- 
termined to raise it. Upon being brought to the surface 

the hull, in every part from keel to deck, was found to be 

so completely honeycombed by shipworms that it was aban- 
doned as worthless and beyond any possibility of repair. 

One end of the shipworm is somewhat larger than the 
other, and upon this larger or broader end is fixed the 
bivalve shell. Upon the narrower end are the pallets, be- 
yond which’ extend tubes which pass lengthwise through 
the body. These tubes are known as the incurrent and ex- 
current syphons, and they can be drawn within or extended 
beyond the pallets at will. It does not feed on the wood, 
but discharges the fine borings through the excurrent 
syphon, and by means of the incurrent syphon absorbs /” 


various forms of minute marine life and vegetation upon S—Syphous. 

. . . . . . . —Falietts. 
which it subsists. While a considerable part of its exist- B—Bivalve 
ence is spent in the dark tunnel which it bores, its earlier Foot. 


life is quite the reverse. It paddles about freely in the open 
water in possession of organs of sight and hearing, but in the later 
stages of its life these disappear. The larva, after having passed 
through the veliger stage, must soon attach itself to a piece of 
submerged wood ; if it does not succeed in doing so it dies. Hav- 
ing settled upon a piece of wood it creeps about over its surface 
for a while, and then settles down to bore the tunnel which eventu- 
ally becomes its tomb. There is some difference of opinion as to 
how it actually does its excavating, but it is quite generally be- 
lieved to do so with the edges of the pallets, taking hold with a 
sort of fleshy foot and first making a hole about the size of a pin- 
head, which it gradually enlarges to about a quarter of an inch. 
As it advances through the wood it lines the tube with a cal- 
careous deposit, though not always for its whole length. In our 
waters the length of its tunnel very rarely exceeds 8 or IQ inches, 
with a diameter of about a quarter of an inch. It spawns in the 
spring and early summer, grows rapidly, and is of full size with 
its tunnel bored before the end of the year. “How long it really 
lives is not precisely known, but it has been found that in cooler 
climates they nearly all perish during the winter. 

The various stages through which the teredo passes are de- 
scribed by a celebrated French naturalist as follows: 
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The larva, which at first is almost spherical and entirely covered with 
vibratile cilia’ (hair-like processes capable of a vibratory or lashing move- 
ment and serving as organs of locomotion), may be compared to a very 
minute hedgehog, in which every spine acts as a natatory organ. It swims 
in all directions with great agility, and this first state lasts about a day and 
a half. Toward the end of this time the external skin bursts, and after 
being encrusted with calcareous salts becomes a shell, which is at first oval, 
then triangular, and at last very nearly spherical. While the shell is being 
formed the vibratile cilia disappear, but the little animal is not on that 
account condemned to a life of inactivity. In proportion as the vibratile 
cilia diminish, we observe that another equally ciliated organ becomes 
developed, which widens and extends in such a manner as to form a large 
collar or ruff margined with fringes. This new organ of locomotion may be 
entirely concealed within the shell or it may extend from it, and it acts as 
a sort of paddle. By means of this apparatus the young larva continues to 
swim with as much facility as in its earlier age, but it now, moreover, 
acquires another organ which enables it to advance upon a resisting plane, 
as, for instance, the side of a glass vessel. This is a sort of fleshy foot 
very similar to a long and very mobile tongue, which can be extended and 

contracted at will. The larva possesses, moreover, organs of hearing 
—S _ Similar to those of several mollusks, and eyes analogous to those of 
P several annelids. 


During this period of existence the mollusk enjoys to a high 
degree the characteristic faculties of a living being. It moves and is 
brought in relation with the external world by organs of the special 
senses. Now, however, comes a last metamorphosis, and this same 
teredo loses its organs of motion and sensation, becoming a kind of 
inert mass, in which vegetative life replaces almost entirely the 
active spontaneity of the animal. 


As the teredo does not eat the wood it becomes a rather 
difficult matter to poison the animal. The use of bronzes, 
verdigris and oxide of copper paints are the best means we 
have for the preservation of a boat’s bottom, and, to be on 
the safe side, these paints must be frequently renewed, for 
wherever they are thin or scraped off the worm is very likely 
to begin its work of destruction, especially so*if such thin 
or scraped parts be on the keel itself. It has been com- 

—gs monly noticed that wherever iron rust from black iron nails 
or bolts has permeated the wood the teredo has no desire 
to begin business. In waters where it grows larger and is 
more active than in ours, advantage has been taken of its 
aversion to iron rust by driving large-headed black iron nails 
rather closely together over the lower ends of piles before 
they are sunk, and this to a very great extent saves the piles. 
Repeated experiments with a solution of bi-chloride of mercury 
(corrosive sublimate) have shown that when a piece of wood 
containing live worms is submerged in a solution containing only 
two grains in one gallon every worm is completely destroyed in 
less than one hour. It is quite probable that even a weaker solu- 
tion will accomplish the same purpose, and the cost not being 
very great, the practical possibility of immersing an infected ves- 
sel of large size in such a solution of salt water contained in a 
dry dock or other enclosure would appear at least to be worth 
further consideration. Various copper salts in solution are also 
effective in this way, but their solutions must be very much 
stronger, and they do not act as quickly as the mercury salt. 
When attacking a boat’s bottom or other floating timber the 
teredo invariably takes hold on the parts most deeply submerged, 
and it will not come any nearer to the surface, or to the light, 
than is absolutely necessary to get a suitable hold, unless they are 
present in very large numbers, so that they crowd one another. 
They will not go very far up into a centerboard trunk for this 
reason, and if the trunk be kept coated with good bottom paint 
for a distance of about 6 or 7 inches up from the keel, the 
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probabilities are against their settling anywhere in the trunk. 
They show a marked preference for the deepest and darkest 
places, and find such places on the edge and bottom of a boat’s 
keel. They bore preferably with the grain of the wood, but do 
not hesitate to bore against it to get started, and then they follow 
the grain. It is a curious fact that, no matter how many of these 
little animals attack the same piece of timber, their burrows never 
interfere with one another and there is always a partition left 
between them, which in some instances is very thin, but is always 
found. They instinctively avoid their neighbors’ tunnels when 
they find themselves approaching one, and it is this same instinct 
that causes them to avoid passing through a joint or seam be- 
tween two separate pieces of wood. 

This last curious characteristic furnishes the boatman with an 
excellent means of defense against the shipworm’s ruinous work, 
by fitting to the under side of the keel, for its full length and 
width, a plank about one and a half inches or so in thickness to 
receive the little animals’ attacks instead of letting the keel take 
it. The chances are many hundreds to one that they will settle 
on the plank for business, and after having bored into it for a dis- 
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tance and finding themselves approaching the seam between the 
plank and the keel, will change the direction of their bore and 
stay in the grain of the plank or begin new excavations on an- 
other part of the plank, provided they have not advanced too far 
in their last metamorphosis, in which case they drop out to die. So 
it will be seen that the plank takes the brunt of these attacks and 
leaves the keel unharmed. When the plank has become well 
honeycombed it is a very simple matter to piece out those parts 
with new lumber and thereby extend the insurance on the keel for 
a very small premium. In a centerboard boat the plank will always 
be most severely attacked on its lowermost inside edge around 
the trunk opening, which is precisely where the keel is 
always found to be badly honeycombed in the absence of a 
plank. 

The preservation of a boat’s keel from the ravages of the ship- 
worm by means of such a plank is not a theory. Personal ob- 
servation and experience with it on a number of small boats have 
shown it to be a very effective scheme for the purpose, and no 
boat with an exposed wooden keel, especially a centerboard boat, 
should be without it. 


How “Billy”? Evans Did Not Buy a 
Motor Boat 


By MARY M. OWENS 


EVER judge a boat by a newspaper ad,” paraphrased 
Carver’s dampening voice. “It is generally a case 
of seeing being necessary for believing.” Thus 

spoke Carver to his friend “Billy” Evans on the day after their 

visit to the Motor Boat Show. 

Billy, whese newly-aroused enthusiasm knew no bounds, but 
whose pocketbook did, thought that possibly he might. be able to 
“pick up a boat second-hand.” He was reading eagerly the “For 
Sale” column of the Evening ——. 

“Listen to this,” he cried. “ ‘Lady, having no use for motor 
boat, wishes to sell; 38 feet 
long, 9 feet beam. Slightly 
used. No reasonable offer re- 
fused. For particulars, ad- 
dress Mrs. C., Mt. Vernon.’ 
Sounds pretty good, and just 
what I want. Only slightly 
used, too. I guess I can get 
the lady to see my price. I'll 
write now.” 

The “lady’s” reply was 
prompt. It stated that the 
launch was equipped with a 
six-cylinder engine. It 
quoted the price at five hun- 
dred, but added that other 
terms might be considered. 

“She’s no business woman,” 
thought Billy. ‘Probably she has a good thing and doesn’t know 
it. Why, that engine alone, now, ‘would cost six or seven hun- 
dred. I'll run up and see the thing.” 

The following Sunday saw Mr. Evans and his trusty office boy 
on a train bound for Mt. Vernon. Arriving there, Billy con- 
sulted his letter for further directions. ‘Train to Mt. Vernon, 
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then trolley to Eastchester Creek. 


“ALL SHE NEEDS IS A LITTLE PAINTING UP.” 


Inquire for Sailor Joe,” quoted 
Billy from the letter. “Come, let’s run for it!” he cried, as a car 
shot past them. They made the car, hot but happy;-on this, the 
last stage of their journey. The trip was enlivened by surmises 
on the part of the office boy as to the identity of “Sailor Joe.” 

Sailor Joe evidently expected them, for upon their arrival at 
Eastchester Creek, he immediately singled himself out from a 
lounging group and hailed the newcomers with, “Be you them 
New York fellers?” The office boy, to his extreme disgust, could 
not have distinguished him from the rest of the hangers-on. 

“T suppose ye want to see the 
launch,” continued Sailor Joe. 
“She’s over thar at the landin’.” 
He led the way out to a small 
wharf, motioning them to fol- 
low him. They did—that is, 
until they caught sight of the 
object of their quest. Then- 
they turned and fled. But 
Sailor Joe kept on to the 
edge of the wharf. “She’s a 
mighty snug little craft,” he 
was saying when he turned. 
“All she needs is a little 
paintin’ up, but—” He 
stopped short. “Them New 
York fellers” had resolved into 
a cloud of dust and two pairs 
of flying heels just boarding the returning trolley. 

“Well,” said Carver that evening, “what did you think of 
your boat?” Billy did not tell him, and Carver would never 
have known had he not casually inquired the name of the 
launch. 


To which Billy replied, disgustedly: “The Cheese.” 
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A 14,000-Mile Race 


in.a Windjammer 


By NORMAN KERR 


OADING had just been accom- 
plished aboard the Aphrodite, 
and as she lay at her dock at 

Bayonne, N. J., floating at her true 
waterline, she presented a fine sight. 
She was a British four- 
masted, steel bark of 
some 2,000 tons register, 
hailing from London, 
and built on true clipper 
lines —truly a _ noble- 
looking vessel from her 
t’gallant fo’cas’le head 
to her-high poop with 
its teak wood rail and 
chart house, shining brass binnacles and skylight gratings, all 
in apple-pie order. The Aphrodite carried a cargo of case oil 
for Hong Kong, and was scheduled to pull out with the first of 
the ebb at six o’clock the following morning. Her crew con- 
sisted of sixteen able-bodied seamen in the fo’cas’le, brought 
aboard that afternoon by the boarding-house runners, “Chips,” 
the carpenter, who lived in his shop, four apprentices, a bos’n 
and sailmaker, with quarters in the half deck, which on this, as 
on most large vessels, was a steel deck house located just abaft 
the mizzen mast and just forward of the after hatch. Living 
aft were the cook, the cabin boy, three mates and the captain— 
twenty-eight all told. 

The last night in port before a long voyage is usually an oc- 
casion of festivity, at least for apprentices and the younger 
mates, though the older ones and the captains usually find it a 
time which-can be spent to best advantage aboard the ship. Be- 
ing an apprentice, however, I did not share this latter view of 
the subject, and the four of us and the third mate journeyed to 
New York for a last meal ashore and to take in a show. After- 
wards more refreshments followed, and it was quite late, or 
rather early, and with finances at rather a low ebb, when we 
headed shipward. Getting aboard, we lost no time turning in. 

It seemed only a few minutes—though 
in reality it was several hours—before we 
were roused by the old watchman shouting 
at us, and found it was 5:30, with just time 
for a cup of hot coffee before turning-to. 






“WE WERE NOT LONG IN GETTING THE MUSLIN ON HER.” 










“AFTER THE TOWBOAT LEFT Us,” 
(425) 


The tow-boat was soon alongside and all hands were kept busy 
with the hawser, mooring lines and bracing the yards, the mate, 
with the third mate and some of the men and apprentices, stay- 
ing forward, and the second mate, bos’n, and the rest of the men 
aft. Behind a powerful tow-boat, with a fair tide and wind, we 
were soon making good time towards open water and the swell 
of the broad Atlantic. The Aphrodite being equipped with a 
donkey engine and steam winches, we were not long in getting 
the muslin on her. After parting with the tow-boat off Sandy 
Hook, we set all the light sails, including royals, main skysail, 
flying jib and t’gallant staysails, the wind being just abaft the 
beam and of moderate strength, and the Old Man wanting to 
get a good offing as soon as possible and out of the track of 
steamships. 

While loading in Bayonne a large four-masted German bark 
was berthed next us, also loading case oil for Hong Kong. The 
two captains became acquainted, and it naturally resulted in a 
bet being made as to which vessel would reach Hong Kong 
first. As we both finished loading practically at the same time 
and started within twenty-four hours of each other, it made a 
very pretty long-distance race and lent an additional zest to the 
four months’ voyage. This German vessel was the Dusseldorf, 
and though she got away some twenty-odd hours ahead of us, 
we did not feel that this was likely to be any great advantage 
in a race likely to occupy about 120 days; so we gave them a 
rousing cheer as they towed out, which they returned with in- 
terest... We were to see more of her before the voyage ended. 

The decks having been cleared, watches were picked, and, with 
another apprentice, I found myself in the second mate’s or star- 
board watch. This is also the captain’s watch, though only fig- 
uratively, except when the second mate proves to be incompetent, 
as sometimes happens, and the captain finds it necessary to take 
a regular watch. Generally, however, when well clear of land 
in fair weather, the captain, apart from working out the ship’s 
position, giving instructions to the mates and being the last court 
of appeal, has little to do with the actual working of the ship if 
he has a good mate and second mate. In many cases, especially 
if he is much given to reading or some 
other hobby, he is not seen by the crew 
except at sun-time (when the ship’s posi- 
tion is taken by sextant by the captain and 
both first‘ and second mates) for days or 





THE DUSSELDORF TOWING OUT. 
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even weeks at a stretch. All sail having now been set, the port 
watch was sent below, it being an old sailing ship axiom that 
“the captain takes her out and the mate brings her home.” 

As “out East” is a favorite voyage with shell-backs, we had, 
as far as could be judged from appearances, quite an able and 
experienced crew—rather a luxury in this day of steam and sea 
laborers, but, like most luxuries, it has its disadvantages. For a 
crew of real seamen is often the cause of serious trouble on long 
voyages, the typical deep-water sailor being a born growler and 
trouble-maker, as some of the less experienced of us were to find 
before sighting Hong Kong. 

We had a_fair witid for almost a week, which started us well 
on our way for “The Hope” (Cape of Good Hope), and every- 
thing was running smoothly. My watch- mate, the other ap- 
prentices and I found the bos’n, who hailed from that home of 

Nova Scotia—not only a. splendid man 
to work under when on deck, but a most interesting and con- 
genial shipmate when below. When a.bos’n is thoroughly com- 
petent, it is seldom necessary for the second mate to leave the 
poop, but he can confine himself to seeing that the vessel is care- 
fully steered, the yards properly trimmed and a good lookout 
kept. 

The advantages to the apprentices are equally great. They 
not only have opportunities for learning a great deal more from 
such an officer, but instead of being made to specialize on the 
most dirty and disagreeable jobs, as is apt to be the case -when 
a bos’n is soft and scared of the men,.they are assisted in side- 
stepping more than a fair share of such work, and the average 
apprentice does not. usually require much assistance ‘in this re- 
spect, . ° 

In regard to the personnel of the after guard. The captain, 
aman only 36 years of age, was an unusually capable seaman and 
navigator. With strong views regarding discipline, he neverthe- 
less knew when and how to relax with his officers, and conse- 
quently had an extraordinary control over them. He was also 
a great and omnivorous reader, and, except at sun-time, would 
frequently not be seen on deck for days at a stretch in fine 
weather. Though only- of medium height and weight, he was 
a man of unusual strength and endurance, and, when a mate, had 
been noted for the finished way in which he could man-handle 
the biggest and toughest crew. One of his idiosyncrasies was 
a fondness for bare feet, and in weather when the crew would 
be wearing mufflers it was no unusual sight-to see the captain 
and mate pacing the poop, the latter well muffled up, while the 
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former would be in his shirt sleeves, with trousers rolled up and 
bare feet. 

The mate, who was some ten years older than the captain, 
was short and stout, and a good man to work under. His com- 
mand of a deep-sea vocabulary was something almost unique, 
and in rough weather when there was any work the aforesaid 
vocabulary was kept going at high pressure. 

The second mate, who was tall and thin, was not popular. His 
chief characteristic was an undue aptitude for adverse criticism 
of the other officers, and though, on account of his being well- 
read and a good talker, he kept on the good side of the “old 
man” for some time, it proved in the end to be a case of “every 
dog has his day.” 

The third mate had fust completed his time as apprentice and 
was still studying, for his second mate’s papers. He proved to 
be a good officer, and was an incentive to us apprentices to fol- 
low in his footsteps. Unlike many office holders, he remembered 
his days of servitude, and frequently our half-deck fare was 
greatly embellished by his bringing us delicacies from the cabin 
table. 

Mention has already been made of the bos’n. Besides his 
ability as a seaman and in handling the men, I was much inter- 
ested in discovering that the works of Shakespeare, Marcus 
Aurelius, etc., seemed to appeal to him with unusual force. - It 
developed later that “boss” had once taken a minor part in one 
of the late Richard Mansfield’s plays. It is truly said “a sailor 
is a jack of all trades.” 

“Sails” was an interesting though; unfortunately, net an un- 
usual type found at sea, being a man of good education and 
family, but.on shore a heavy drinker. He would -go to sea for 
a year or more and save some money, then go ashore with good 
intentions, but soon both they and the money would be gone, 
when there would be nothing for it but to ship again. “Sails” 
was a man-in the neighborhood of sixty, an unusually good 
talker, and distinctly a man of breeding and education. “Chips” 
was a splendid carpenter, but little else can be said,.as he was a 
man of the most remarkable reticence. 

Besides the four apprentices, all that remains of the after- 
guard were the cook and the cabin boy, who will be dealt with 
more fully later on. 

The run to the line was more or less uneventful, as we had 
a good share of fair wind, and the men, who proved to be able 
seamen, did their work well, if not -very willingly. Just north 
of the line, however, we struck the doldrums, and then hard work 
began with a vengeance. A flat calm, varied at more or less 





SHEETING HOME THE MAIN TOPSAIL. 
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short intervals by slight breezes, springing up almost always, it 
seemed, from a direction opposite that to which the yards: were 
braced, would force the watch on deck to drop everything, man 


the braces and pull the heavy yards on the fore, main and mizzen , 


masts round till they were properly. braced to the wind, coil all 
the braces down clear for running, and then go back to clean- 
ing bright work; only to be called in a few moments to man the 
braces and haul the yards round again to take advantage of an- 
other puff of air from a different ‘direction. Being so continu- 
ous, it is heavy and trying work, but the only way to get through 
the doldrums is to literally pull the ship across by the braces, and 
accordingly every flaw of wind is taken advantage of. In addi- 
tion to this, it is a region of cloudy weather and heavy tropical 
rains, which makes dry clothing an unknown luxury. Pulling 
on saturated ropes from which the water runs down the arms and 
so on into your sea-boots is not especially conducive to cheerful- 
ness or good temper. 

We kept a sharp lookout for the Dusseldorf while passing 
through the doldrums, but saw no sight of her. It was about 
this time, when every one’s temper was on the ragged edge, that 
the first trouble with the men began. One day shortly after eight 
bells (noon), while both watches were on deck bracing the yards, 
the third mate being in charge 
and the first and second mates 
in the chart house with the 
captain working out the ship’s 
position, one of the men—a 
large Russian Finn — made 


ing the third mate, which the 
latter overheard. A rough-and- 
tumble fight ensued, in which 
the third mate, who was. well 
put up, fully held his own. 
The Finn, now _ thoroughly 
roused, drew his sheath knife, 
his example being followed by 
several of the other men, just 
as the bos’n, who had been for- 
ward attending to the head 
sails, and the captain and two 
mates from aft, came rushing 
along the deck. The fight, 
now more or less general, 
promised to be serious, owing 
to the business-like way in which the mates, bos’n and apprentices 
handled their belaying pins and the men their knives; but the 
captain, who was not a man for half measures, seized a capstan 
bar and struck the Finn such a blow that he fell to the deck as if 
shot. This had the effect of cowing the rest of the men, who 
were now thoroughly demoralized, though they vowed vengeance. 

After this mix-up the officers carried guns and handy billies 
(the latter constructed, in most cases, of steel marlin spikes sewn 
into a tight covering of heavy canvas), the bos’n and larger ap- 
prentices also carrying billies, while the captain kept a repeat- 
ing Winchester loaded and ready for immediate use in the chart 
iouse. From the time of the above incident until reaching Hong 
ong the men continued surly and troublesome, and though, for- 
tunately, no occasion occurred where it proved necessary to re- 
rt to firearms,-the billies were in frequent use, more especially 
n stormy nights, such as we had while running our easting 

wn. On such occasions, possibly through sympathy with the 
ements, the men were more or less unruly, and it was often 

‘cessary, as they came down from aloft after shortening 

il, for the mate in charge to fell several of the most trouble- 

me to the deck, on which occasions it was the duty and privilege 
' the apprertices in the watch to stand by and assist, if neces- 
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IN THE “STANDBY” LATITUDES. 








sary, in keeping the after-guard on.top. Theories of the un- 
initiated notwithstanding, it-is only necessary to take a voyage 
in a vessel where the “for’ard gang” have full sway on account 
of soft officers to find out which way is preferable and best calcu- 
lated to bring the vessel and her cargo safely to port. 

Owing to the trouble with the men, the usual celebration on 
crossing the line was omitted. However, as we crossed it three 
more times before the end of the voyage (when sailing north for 
Hong Kong after rounding the Cape, when crossing from Hong 
Kong to Adelaide, South Australia, and when homeward bound 
to England from Australia), we had other opportunities for the 
initiation of the first voyagers. One interesting incident that oc- 
curred the first time we crossed the line was the catching of a 
large shark, some 12 feet in length. After getting him along- 
side with the heavy line, chain and hook on which he was caught, 
a running bowline was slipped over him ahd pulled taut just 
above the tail, when he was hoisted aboard. For the next hour 
members of the S. P. C. A. would have been working over- 
time, for the finished way in which a deep-water sailor mutilates 
a shark is really appalling, though, on the whole, not to be won- 
dered at. The vitality and toughness of a shark are something 
marvelous, and there is a common saying that even under the 

most extreme conditions of 
mutilation they will live till 
sundown. After observing the 
difficulty with which a knife 
penetrates the sand-paper-like 
skin, even-when lying on a 
solid deck, one can appreciate 
what it must be when attacked 
by one in the water. Though 

- little of a shark is of value, the 
backbone, with proper treat- 
ment, can be made into a very 
serviceable and efficient walk- 
ing stick. 

After getting clear of the 
doldrums we had a long spell 
of head winds, which forced us 
far to the west’ard, and on ac- 
count of which we had for sev- 
eral days a fine view of the 
Brazilian coast, which was 
beautifully wooded with palms 
and other tropical trees, the 

vegetation appearing to be very luxurious.“ Every once in a 
while the white walls and pillars of some large country residence 
would appear among the trees. This interesting panorama, how- 
ever, came near costing us dear, as one fine evening about two 
bells in the first dog-watch, while.we were skirting the coast and 
sailing almost’ parallel with it, the vessel started to break off 
(get headed by the wind), and it was soon evident that we would 
have to tack ship unless we wanted to run ashore. 

The watch below was called Out, so that the braces would be 
handled to the best advantage, and all hands were soon at their 
stations. After keeping her “clean full’ for a few moments, the 
helm was put hard-a-lee, and as the big vessel ¢ame slowly up to 
the wind the mizzen braces were let go and the yards: hauled 
round so that the sails would be aback and help drive the ves- 
sel’s stern around. On account of the wind being so light and a 
long ocean swell on our weather bow, the Aphrodite came almost 
into the wind, then started to fall off. It was a critical moment, 
as the big vessel lay without steerage way, the sandy beach to- 
wards which the long swell was setting dead to leeward and ap- 
parently not more than half a mile distant, while the wind, light 
before, had now. almost died away. The only thing now possi- 
ble was to try and wear (Same as jibe) the vessel around. But 
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the question was, had she room in such a light breeze without ~ 


taking bottom? 

If we went ashore, it meant the almost certain total loss of the 
vessel and cargo, including all the crew’s personal belongings. 
It would also have practically ruined the captain’s career, as, 
after losing a ship, it is extremely difficult to obtain another. As 
the vessel payed off and the after yards were slowly squared _in, 
it could be seen that the tension was high for all. The mates 
gave their orders in little more than whispers, while the face of 
the captain, as he stood on the poop, was hard-set and white. 
At times like this one seems to live a long time in a very few 
minutes. Gradually the ship gathered headway and responded 
slowly to her helm and the careful trimming of the yards. As 
she swung around further and further and at last began to head 
away from the beach, which by this time was so close that one 
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almost held his breath, expecting to feel her ground, a genuine 
feeling of relief passed through all, and when four bells was 
struck, in every-day fashion, and I went to my trick at the wheel, 
it was almost with exhilaration that I felt the big vessel respond 
to each movement of the wheel as she worked her way out into 
safe waters. 

Ordinarily, the second dog-watch wheel is considered a bad, 
if not the worst, wheel in the twenty-four hours. This is on ac- 
count of the old sea custom in fine weather of allowing the watch 
on deck, except, of course, for the officer in charge, the man on 
the lookout and the man at the wheel, to spend the two hours in 
the fo’cas’le or half deck, as the case may be, provided there is 
no bracing or handling of sail to be done. The second dog-watch 
is, consequently, the time for yarns, music, card-playing, sparring, 
etc., and is the most sociable and enjoyable portion of the day. 


(To be Continued. ) 


Purchases and ‘Tackles 


By W. E. PARTRIDGE 


CONVENIENT title for the various combinations of 
ropes and blocks used on shipboard for gaining power 
is found in the word “purchase.” While the pulley 

is only a modified form of the lever, as treated in our physics, 
it can be applied more easily and is much more convenient and 
practical. The theory of the pulley is simple enough, but the 
average man who has forgotten his schodl-boy physics usually 
finds himself at sea when he begins to estimate the pull which he 
can get from any given combination of blocks and ropes. 
Among the beginners there is often great ignorance in regard 
to the various methods of rigging a purchase for any particular 
purpose beyond the fact that they can get a greater “pull” with a 
double block than with a single. Of course, it must be under- 
stood that to get an increased pull at one point it is obtained at 
the expense of an increased travel at another. If, by means of a 
combination of ropes and blocks, we find that the weight to be 
moved travels 1 foot while the hauling rope moves 64 feet, the 
theoretical advantage is as I to 64. Actually, we lose some- 
thing by the friction of the pulleys, the stiffness of the ropes, etc. 
The quantity lost is variable, amounting, with badly lubricated 
blocks, to perhaps as much as 25 per cent., though it is usually 
estimated at about 1-6. A convenient way for the beginner to 
arrive at the theoretical ratio of a purchase is to measure the dis- 























tance moved by the “hauling” part of the rope and compare it 
with the distance which the weight moves. 

On shipboard there are a great number of purchases used with 
many curious combinations. With some of these the gain of 
power is very great. Other forms are employed merely to change 
the direction of the pull for the sake of convenience. For ex- 
ample, in the single whip, Figure 1, there is no gain of power, 
but the direction of the power is downward when the weight is 
to be moved upward, and a direct upward pull would be incon- 
venient or perhaps impossible. 

With the introduction of steam and the disappearance of sail- 
ing ships the ingenious rigging which was used upon the latter 
has gone out of use and out of the reach of the amateur of the 
present day. Where skill and muscle had to be used formerly we 
now take a rope directly to a gipsey and the engine does the 
hauling without any refinements. A few pounds of coal takes 
the place of twenty men on the purchase. He who sails for 
pleasure, however, still finds use for the old methods of doing 
things. 

When we reverse the single whip we begin to change the sim- 
ple conditions. In the single whip itself the ratio of the weight 
to the power is as I to 1, but when we begin to hoist we find that 
to lift a weight of 10 pounds we must have a pull of 11 pounds, 
































Fig. 1.—Single whip, Fig. 2.—Single' whip Fig. 3.—Gun tackle Fig. 4.—Gun tackle Fig. 5.—Luff tackle. Fig. 6.—Luff tackle Fig. 7.—Double pur- Fig. 8.—Double 
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one-tenth being lost in friction. By reversing the single whip 
(Figure 2) and making the pulley movable, we find that the haul- 
ing part moves twice as fast as the weight, giving a ratio of 2 
to1,or %. But in actual work it takes a pull of 11 to lift a load 
of 20. 

In Figure 3 we have the gun tackle purchase. It was so called 
because it was used to handle the old-fashioned broadside gun 
carriages. It consists of two single blocks with the rope fast to 
a becket in the fixed block. Here the purchase is 2 to I or %, 
but the actual pull is 12 to raise a weight of 20. 

When we reverse the gun tackle purchase, Figure 4, we : have 
a theoretical ratio of 1-3, but the actual figures are 11 to 30. 
Here we may mention the sailor’s rule for calculating the power 
of a purchase. He merely looks at the number of ropes, or 
“parts,” supporting the weight. In this case there are three. 
The pulling rope here supports the weight and thus gives one 
additional part over the position shown in Figure 3. There is 
always a gain when the pulling rope leads from the movable 
block. 

In the luff tackle, Figure 5, one double and one single block 
are used. The rope is made fast to the single block. Here the 
purchase is, theoretically, 3; but the power required is as 13 to 
30, owing to friction. The increase in the power over the gun 
tackle purchase is due to the introduction of an extra pulley. 
When we reverse the luff tackle, as in Figure 6, we have a ratio 
of 4, but the power expended in hoisting is still 13 to a weight 
of aa 

The double purchase consists of two double blocks with the 
end of the rope made fast to the fixed block. The hauling part 
moves 4 feet while the weight moves 1, but the actual ratio of 
power to weight is about 14 to 40. Figure 7 shows how the 
double purchase is rigged. When it is reversed, as in Figure 8, 
the ratio is as 1-5 and the actual hoisting power 14 to 50. 

We now come to a peculiar form of purchase called the Span- 
ish Burton. How it came by this name is not definitely known. 
Some authorities say the word burton comes from the same root 
as burden—to press heavily—but why Spanish, we can only 
gucss. The Spanish were great sailors before the English, and 
are probably the originators of many things whose names seem 
foreign to us. The single Spanish Burton, Figure 9, consists of 


two single blocks and one rope, which is made fast to the mov- 
able block, rove through the fixed block, made fast to the weight 
an’ then rove through the movable block. Without allowing 
for friction, it has a power of 1-3, and when hoisting it works 
out as 12 to 30. 
simplicity. 


It is a favorite arrangement on account of its 


Fig. 11.—Bell’s Purchase. 
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Fig. 18.—Blocks with 
beckets clapped on 
the fall of a pur- 
chase. 


Fig. 12.—Luff upon 
luff. 


The double Spanish Burton, Figure 10, requires two single 
and one double block. Its power is reckoned as 1-5 and a hoist- 
ing ratio of 15 to 50. 

The next thing in the way of a purchase gives a greater lift- 
ing force for a given exertion of power than any before men- 
tioned. It is called Bell’s purchase, and is shown in Figure 11. 
It is made with five single blocks. The theoretical ratio is 1-7. 
It has an actual lifting ratio of about 12 to 60. There are three 
fixed blocks, and it should be kept in mind that the angle of the 
leads from the lower blocks should be small, or power will be 
wasted. In effect this is something like a double Spanish Bur- 
ton applied to a single whip. 

A luff upon luff, Figure 12, is made up of two double blocks 
and two single. When we apply one. purchase upon another— 
that is, where one is made fast to the ha&ling part of another— 
the result is the multiplication of one b¥%the other. The luff 
tackle itself gives us a theoretical power of 4; apply another, and 
we have 16. The luff upon luff has a theoretical power of 1-16; 
actually, 10 pounds pull will lift 1oo. 

Friction of a rope increases with its stiffness and with its 
speed and diminishes with its size. In hoisting, the greatest strain 
comes on the hoisting part, while in lowering it falls upon the 
standing part. In large blocks the standing part is made to go 
on the side opposite from that on which the fall leads. This 
gives a better lead and helps to prevent the tendency of the block 
to slew in the strap. 

In selecting the size of rope to use in a block a good rule is to 
allow I-10 of an inch in the swallow for each quarter of an inch 
in circumference of the rope. The “swallow” is the opening in 
the block through which the rope passes. In setting up a pur- 
chase of-any kind the fall should, as far as possible, have a clear 
lead, and the hauling part should be in a line parallel with the 
rest of the purchase. 

Qn board a boat it is always well to have a couple of spare 
blocks, two single, or a single and double. They will be useful 
frequently, especially if they are fitted with straps or have beckets 
at both ends for rigging up emergency purchases. With the 
peak, or any other halyard or sheet, a purchase can be rigged in a 
few moments which will save much hard pulling. 

Figure 13 shows in a general way how this can be done. The 
fall is hitched about the becket of one block and carried through 
the other so as to form a gun tackle purchase. If the upper 
block can be used for the movable one a 12 to 30 ratio can be ob- 
tained. By clapping this upon a rope or fall by means of a strap 
much hard work can be saved. These blocks with straps should be 
in the equipment of every sailing yacht. 
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Dining Saloon. 


Owner’s Stateroom. 





YDONIA was designed by William Gardner last season for 
L William A. Lydon, a member of the Chicago Yacht Club. 
She is noted as being one of the largest and finest steam- 
powered pleasure craft on the lakes. Her dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 168 feet; length load waterline, 132 feet 
6 inches; beam, 21 feet 8 inches; draft, 10 feet; depth, 13 feet 
6 inches. 

The hull is entirely of high-tensile steel, with-four watertight 
bulkheads dividing the boat into three compartments. The crew’s 
quarters are in the forward compartment, the machinery in the 
’midship one, and the after one is utilized for the owner’s accom- 
modations exclusively and sub-divided as follows: | 

The owner’s stateroom is situated in the extreme forward part, 
extending the full width of boat, and is fitted with two station- 
ary berths, two bureaus, one large cheval glass, combination sofa 
and extension berth, and two wardrobes. Communicating to 
starboard is a tiled bathroom, with solid porcelain fixtures and 
nickel-plated fittings. 

Directly aft of owner’s room is a lobby and passageway, with 
open stairway leading to upper deck. On either side of passage- 
way are two staterooms, each equipped with stationary berth, 
seat, bureau, wardrobe and porcelain: wash basin. At the after 
end of passageway there is a double stateroom with two beds, two 
wardrobes, large bureau and 
two seats. Adjoining is a 
bathroom, equipped complete 
with porcelain fixtures and 
porcelain tiled sides and floor. 
This stateroom has large sky- 
light overhead, and all other 
staterooms are lighted and ven- 
tilated with overhead lean-to 
skylights, in addition to the 
side ports, thereby assuring 
perfect light and ventilation at 
all times. 

All the seats, bureaus, berths, 
ete., are of selected mahogany. 
The woodwork otherwise is of 
white pine, handsomely paneled, 
trimmed with mahogany and 
paiited white, with smooth, 


dul! finish. 


LYDONIA, ONE OF THE FINEST STEAM YACHTS ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


The Steam Yacht Lydonia 





LYDONIA’S AMPLE AFTER DECK. 
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Directly above these quarters is a large deck house, finished 
entirely in mahogany and utilized as music room and deck sa- 
loon. In the after part are large sofas, with upholstered backs, 
and forward part contains piano, music cabinets and desk. The 
dining saloon and pantry are situated in forward deck house. 
The dining saloon is handsomely carved and finished entirely in 
unfinished teak, with furniture to match. 

The galley is below deck, and food is transmitted to pantry by 
means of dumb waiter. 

The crew’s quarters is divided into two compartments, with five 
Staterooms and mess room for officers and forecastle for crew. 
Good accommodation is provided for twenty men. The store- 
rooms are below berth deck. 

The main and shade decks are of clear white pine,. while the 
deck houses, skylights, companionways, rails and bulwark are of 
teak. The shade deck extends to sides of ship over the entire 
forward partof forward deck house, with captain’s bridge at the 
after end raised 4 feet above it. 

The main deck has a double set of awnings, one white and one 
blue, while the shade deck awning is of white, lined with blue. 

The complement of boats consists of one 25-foot motor boat 
for owner’s use, one 18-foot power boat, one 16-foot cutter and 
one 14-foot dinghy. The propelling power consists of one 4-cylin- 
der, triple-expansion engine, 
with cylinders 12-18-20 inches 
and 20 inches by 15 inches 
stroke, developing about: 500 
Li P. 

There are two water-tube 
boilers, with an aggregate grate 
area of 59 square feet and 
heating surface of 2,000 square 
feet. The boilers are fitted for 
forced draft, closed ash pit 
system. These are placed in a 
separate compartment from en- 
gine room. 

There are two duplex, ver- 
tical feed pumps, with 5%- 
inch steam cylinder, 3%4-inch 
water cylinders by § inches 
stroke; one feather-weight air 
pump with 6-inch steam cylin- 
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ders, 12-inch air cylinders by 8 inches stroke; also, bilge pump, 
two sanitary pumps, centrifugal circulating pump, condenser, 
blower driven by electric motor—all of the most modern type 
and forming a most complete plant in every respect. 

The boat is lighted throughout by electricity generated by a 
10-kilowatt dynamo and engine installed in engine room, also a 
full set of storage batteries to give light when dynamo is idle. 

The electric fixtures throughout owner’s and guests’ quarters 
are of Tiffany design. 

A 14-inch diameter, 5,000 candle-power searchlight is fitted on 
shade deck. 


The plumbing throughout is open and exposed. Running hot 


and cold fresh water is supplied to all staterooms, and cold salt, 
in addition, to all bathrooms. The entire boat is steam-heated. 

A steam windlass for hoisting anchors and launches is placed 
on forward deck. 

The furnishings and hangings are of the very best materials 
procurable and designed with a view to affording the greatest 
com fort. 

The’ Lydonia’s cruising speed is 12 knots, and she makes 15 
knots with forced draft. 

As the Lydonia was delivered rather late in the season and the 
owner was anxious to use the yacht on the Great Lakes dur- 
ing the remainder of the yachting season, she was put in com- 
mission here with as little delay as possible, and left for the cruise 
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on the morning of August 6 via the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
owner and guests boarding the boat here and staying aboard for 
the entire trip. 

A brief log of the Lydonia from the time she left the shipyard 
to her arrival on the Great Lakes is very interesting, she having 
steamed over 3,000 knots under all sorts of weather conditions 
without the slightest hitch: 

Left Wilmington August 1. Arrived New York August 2. 
From August 2 to 6° furnished and provisioned the yacht. Left 
New York August 6. Anchored New London August 6, even- 
ing. Left New London August 7. Anchored Newport August 
7, night. Left Newport August 8. Anchored Marblehead Au- 
gust 8, night. Left Marblehead August 9. Anchored Bar Har- 
bor August 9, evening. Left Bar Harbor evening of tIoth. 
Anchored Shelburne 11th, morning. Left Shelburne 12th. 
Anchored Halifax 12th, evening. Left Halifax 13th. Anchored 
Hawkesbury 13th, evening. Left Hawkesbury 14th. Anchored 
Charlottetown 14th, evening. Left Charlottetown August 14, 
night, and anchored in Quebec August 16, night. 

The run up the St. Lawrence and the Lakes was interrupted 
by various delays in the canals and stops in various Lake ports, 
where the owner has numerous marine interests, arriving finally 
in Chicago on August 28, without stopping over for repairs of 
any nature or description. For a new boat this was a most 
creditable performance. 






































The 98-Footer Dushka 


signed by Messrs. Cox & Stevens for H. W. Savage, of 

New York City, is of the general type of the Viator, by 
the same ‘architects, which was illustrated and described in the 
September issue of YAcuTING for 1908. She will be a notable 
addition to the fleet of large motor craft, and as the date of de- 
livery is not to be later than June 15 of the present year, she 
will go overboard early enough to allow her owner to use her 
this season in the vicinity of New York harbor during the sum- 
mer, and probably for a coastwise cruise as far south as Florida 
next winter. Her principal dimensions are 98 feet over-all 
length, 16 feet beam, and 4 feet 6 inches draught. 

It will be noted that she is not too large to comfortably navi- 
gate the Erie Canal. This point was kept in mind when design- 
ing her, and she will be used for a portion of each season in the 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence River. 

The power consists of two 6-cylinder, air-starting Standard 
engines, each of 100 nominal horsepower, but which are expected 
to actually develop something better than 125 horsepower each. 
With them a speed of at least 15 miles per hour is anticipated. 

The engines are amidships, and the engine compartment is 


eae Dushka, a steamer type of cruising motor boat, de- 


separated from the rest of the vessel by heavy steel watertight 
bulkheads, in which there are no openings. The engine compart- 
ment also contains three copper gasolene tanks, of 500 gallons 
capacity each. These tanks are installed at the forward end of 
the engine room, with a drip pan underneath, the bottom of the 
pan being above the waterline, allowing free drainage overboard. 
An electric lighting plant of sufficient capacity to light the in- 
terior of the boat and operate a large searchlight is also installed 
in the engine room. 

This engine room is well ventilated by mearis of a large sky- 
light and a dummy stack, in which latter are placed the mufflers. 
When the engines are in operation there is an up-draught through 
the stacks that will change the air in the engine room every ten 
minutes. 

The boat is of the flush deck type, with bulwarks which re- 
duce the apparent height of the two deck houses, and the gen- 
eral appearance of the boat is quite pleasing. As will be no- 
ticed from the plans, there are two deck houses, the forward one 
to be used as a music room and the after as a dining-room. 

Two pole masts are carried, on which sails can be set when de- 
sired. The masts and the stack are arranged to lower when pass- 
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ing under canal bridges. The owner’s room is just forward of 
the engine compartment, and separated from it by a sound-reduc- 
ing double bulkhead. This stateroom extends the full width of 
the boat, and is 10.feet in length. On the port side is a large 
double berth, with a wardrobe forward, and on the starboard side 
a writing desk, bureau and a seat, under the latter of which is 
storage space. At the after end of the stateroom is a 7-foot sofa, 
occupying space along one-half of the after bulkhead, while 
against the other half is a private lavatory. 

A door in the forward bulkhead of the owner’s stateroom leads 
into a passageway, from which access is had to the forward deck 
house by a companionway. The space under the companion 
stairs is utilized as a storage room, and also contains a berth that 
may be used in case of emergency. Directly opposite the com- 
panionway is a large bathroom, while on each side of the forward 
end of the passageway is a single stateroom with built-in berth, 
bureau and settee. Running across the forward portion of the 
boat is a large double 
stateroom, with a 
double built-in berth 





room. Between the captain’s room and crew’s quarters there is 


‘space for a small hot-water heater, with sufficient capacity to 


heat the radiators in the living quarters throughout the vessel. 
Opposite this is the crew’s lavatory. These after cabins just 
mentioned are entered by means of a companionway leading to 
the after deck. 

A very complete ‘outfit of boats will be carried, including a 16- 
foot motor boat and a 14-foot dinghy.. The placing of the heavy 
weights, such as engines, fuel tanks and auxiliary outfit, in the 
center of the boat, and practically over the center of buoyancy, 
ensures Duskha being a good sea boat; and, moreover, she will 
not change trim materially as the gasolene is consumed on a long 
run. 

With a high freeboard, steam-yacht stern, two deck houses and 
large bridge deck, she will be a very handsome and impressive 
craft, and she offers an extremely good combination of the re- 
quisite good points necessary for both a deep-water and inland 

cruiser. 

This new boat is 
another illustration of 

















and bureau, wash \ 0 pm p——-——17 eee the manner in which 
basin, wardrobe and \_ | the gasolene motor 
settee. nessencaneneell boat has, to lapse into 

The forward deck the vernacular, “butt- 
house, which is di- ee = ed into” the field 
rectly over the own- pcre lupe. dae which the steam 


er’s quarters, has at its forward end, on the starboard side, the 
head of the stairway leading from the quarters below, while on 
the port side are upholstered transoms, which can be converted 
into berths, if desired. In the after end of the house are a piano 
and writing desk. The after deck house is 9% feet wide and 
16 feet long, the forward portion being utilized as a butler’s 
pantry, and contains an ice box, dish rack, sink, glass cupboard 
and dumb waiter, the latter connecting with the galley, which is 
below decks, just aft of the engine room. This pantry communi- 
cates with the dining saloon by means of swinging doors. 

The only fixed furniture in the dining saloon will be a hand- 
some Colonial sideboard, the round extension table and chairs 
being movable to suit the number of guests that may surround 
the festive board. 

Below decks, aft, is the galley, already mentioned, and from 
the galley a passageway, with engineer’s and captain’s cabin on 
each side, leads aft into the crew’s quarters, in which there is ac- 
commodation for four men, and which also serves as a mess- 


yacht has but latterly considered quite its own. 

Dushka presents practically all of the distinctive features of 
the moderate-sized steam yacht, both in model and external ap- 
pearance. The two deckhouses, the bridge deck, the high free- 
board, which allows of the flush deck construction, the large 
stack—all carry out the impression that one is looking at a steam- 
propelled craft. 

3elow decks the liberal amount of cabin space and the arrange- 
ment would tend to cause the observer to believe that he was 
aboard a steam yacht of more than Dushka’s over-all length. 

When the engine room is reached, however, the illusion is ex- 
plained and one understands wherein the difference lies. And 
this difference is greatly in favor of the.motor boat, for it is by 
means of the economy of space allowed by the internal-combus- 
tion engine as compared with steam power, and the elimination 
of boiler room, coal bunkers and quarters for a large crew that it 
has been possible to give the amount of living accommodation for 
owner and guests that are shown by the plans. 
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A 40-Foot Cruiser 


HE plans herewith show the new stock cruiser designed 
i and built by the Elco Company, of Bayonne, N. J., for 
Mr. Isaac Guggenheim, of New York City, for use on 

Long Island Sound. 
This boat was exhibited by the builders at the New York Mo- 
tor Boat Show. She is 40 feet in length over all, 9 feet 6 inches 
beam, and draws 3 feet 9 
inches of water. The pro- 
portion of beam to over-all 
length is sufficiently liberal 
to make the craft a very 
steady and seaworthy 
cruiser, and also permits of 
good accommodations be- 


low. The power plant 
consists of a 4-cylinder, 
5 x 6-inch, 16-20-horse-(' 








The engine room is 9 feet 4 inches in length, and on the port 
side is an extension seat with lockers underneath, which can be 
made up into a berth for the engineer. 

On the starboard side are sink and stove and companionway to 
the cockpit. The cockpit has an athwartship seat in the stern 
and two side seats, underneath the latter being two 50-gallon 
tanks, giving the boat a cruising 
radius of 450 miles on one filling. 

This method of installing these 
tanks under the cockpit seats 
makes them very accessible, and 
allows. any leakage to overflow 
through the deck scuppers of the 
self-bailing cockpit. The rounded 


\ 
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transom stern and the 
consequent carrying of 
the liberal breadth of 





power Standard motor, 














waterline well toward 








equipped with dual igni- 
tion system, operating 


the stern permits of the 
carrying of the weight 





make-and-break igniters. 

Aft of the chain — 
locker comes a double stateroom, in which the berths are raised 
sufficiently to allow of good storage space underneath. Aft of 
this comes the main saloon, 6 feet 8 inches in length, with sleep- 
ing accommodations for two or more on extension transoms, un- 
derneath which are lockers. Between the main saloon and the 
engine room is a passageway, on the port side of which is the 
lavatory, and on the starboard side the dish lockers and a refrig- 
erator. 





of the fuel quite far aft. 

















Moreover, it allows of a 
cockpit of very generous dimensions, an important feature, when 
it is considered that this is usually the most popular portion of a 
cruiser in all but the most unpleasant weather. 

Ventilation of the engine compartment is provided for by two 
cowls on the cabin roof, while the stateroom and main cabin have 
a large skylight over them. In addition, the large and well pro- 
tected side windows of the engine-room galley ensure that part 
of the cabin being kept free from engine and cooking odors. 
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BOAT that attracted much attention at the New York 
Motor Boat Show in February last was the Vagabond, 
designed and built by the Gas Engine & Power Company 

and Charles’L. Seabury & Co., Consolidated, of Morris Heights, 


New York City. This craft 
was of the raised deck and ex- 
tension cabin type, with plumb 
bow and compromise stern. 
The dimensions are as follows: 
42 feet over all, 9 feet 6 inches 
beam, and 3 feet draught. 

Two noticeable features of 
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The 42-Footer Vagabond 



















The after half is under the extension cabin trunk, and is 
lighted by three plate-glass windows. The headroom is 5 feet 
10 inches, and by means of a curtain drawn across the boat the 
saloon may be divided into two staterooms, each having sleeping 


accommodations for two peo- 
ple. There is a skylight over 
the center of the saloon and a 
buffet on the starboard side of 
the after cabin bulkhead. 
There are two large, full- 
length lockers, one on each side 
of the forward end of the 

























saloon. One serves for the 
storage of the Commercial 
Acetylene Company’s safety 
storage tank, from which gas 
to light the entire boat is sup- 
plied. The other locker is for 
clothes, and this, with the seats, 
which have drawers under- 
neath, provides liberal space 
for wearing apparel and small 
stores. 

A door in the port side of 
the after bulkhead leads into 
the engine-room galley, in 
attempt to cut up the boat’s in- which is installed a 4-cylinder, 
terior into many small compart- 6 x 6 Speedway engine, which 
ments. Starting forward, the chain locker, 3 feet 3 inches in develops 32-40 horsepower at 550 to 600 revolutions per minute 
length, is located at the extreme bow. Next comes the 200-gallon and gives the boat a speed of 12 miles per hour. 
fuel tank, occupying space of 2 feet in length across the full On the starboard side of the engine room is a seat which 
width of the boat. After this comes a 3-foot toilet room, may be converted into a berth for the engineer. There are 
directly under the hatch and ventilating cowl, and with a lockers underneath this seat, and full sleeping length is ob- 
6-inch port light on each side. Next comes the main cabin, tained by its projecting under the cockpit floor. On the 
or saloon, 13 feet in length. The forward half of this ; port side of the engine room is a large ice box, table, sink 
saloon is located under the deck portion of the boat and 
is lighted by means of four 6-inch port lights, two on each 


the craft, as viewed from the 
exterior, were the good free- 
board and the pronounced 
flare of the topsides forward, 
both of which gave assurance 
that it would be a wonderfully 
seaworthy boat. The lines are 
clean, and the boat has a par- 
ticularly good stern. 

An examination of the ac- 
commodation plan shows an ar- 
rangement aiming at extreme 
comfort for a moderate-sized 
passenger list, rather than an 
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and a two-burner alcohol stove with a big oven. The engine room 
is 5 feet 6 inches in length, and there is ample space around the 
engine to allow of its being quite accessible. The cockpit is 11 
feet in length, with steersman’s bridge at the. forward starboard 


side. The reverse lever comes up through this bridge at the 
left hand of the steersman, and a large deck plate in the bridge 
gives access to the storage space under the self-bailing cockpit 
floor. 


A 26-Foot Auxiliary Catboat 


panying plans was designed by John G. Alden, of Bos- 


2 pe auxiliary centerboard catboat shown in the accom- 


ton, Mass., for T. R. Goodwin, of Providence, R. I., and 

is intended to be an able cruis- 
ing boat with a good turn of 
speed, especially in heavy 
weather. Only just enough 
bow overhang was given to 
straighten out the forward 
lines and prevent the ten- 
dency of rooting, the common 
fault of many catboats, and 
care was taken to produce a 
model that would not pound 
in a seaway. 

The rig has been kept mod- 
erate, and it is probable that 
considerable more sail could 
be carried if desired; but as 
it was planned to install a 
7-horsepower engine, it was 
not thought necessary. 

The principal dimensions 
are: Length over all, 28 feet; 
length waterline, 26 feet; 
beam, 12 feet; draught, 2 feet 
with board up, 6% feet with 
board down; sail area, 720 
square feet. 

A boat of this type prob- 
ably represents the largest 
amount of speed, comfort and 
accommodations __ procurable 
for a given cost, and while in 


Bay, Narragansett Bay and Barnegat Bay during the past two 
seasons interest has been greatly revived, and this year quite a 
number of new boats are being built, the formation. of the Inter- 
Bay Cabin Catboat Associa- 
tion having done much to 
bring this wholesome type of 
craft back to popular favor. 

For racing or cruising such 
a boat as shown can be built 
for about $1,000 complete, 
and provides ample cockpit 
space and sleeping quarters 
for four. The design has 
been carefully worked out by 
Mr. Alden, as is shown by the 
clean lines 2nd attractive ap- 
pearance. 

While the headroom is, of 
course, somewhat limited, the 
cabin gives unusual accommo- 
dation for a boat of this size, 
by reason of the generous 
beam. She should prove a 
very comfortable boat for 
cruising purposes, and should 
be fast, judging from her 
easy lines. The sail area is 
only 720 square feet, but a 
larger rig could be carried 
if it was desired to use a 
boat of this type for racing in 
some of the Inter-Bay catboat 
series. 




















She is a good, wholesome 





past years the catboat has suf- 
fered by the popularity of the 


craft, being “all boat,” as the 
; Saying is, and we should like 





knockabout type, in Boston 


to see the type encouraged. 
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A 40-Foot Lake Cruiser 


E show herewith the plans of a new power cruiser now 

W building for W. H. Rogers, of Rochester, N. Y., for use 

on Lake Ontario, and designed with the idea of produc- 

ing a craft suitable for day cruising and use around her home port. 

This boat is 40 feet long over all, g feet beam, and 30 inches 

draft. She was designed by Capt. E. W. Delano, of Rochester, 

who built a smaller boat along these lines a number of years ago 

that proved very satisfactory in design and model, especially as to 

the full transom stern, which seemed to be particularly well 
adapted to the waters of Lake Ontario. 

In designing the new boat the lines were carried out full, and 
while there will be considerable displacement for a craft of this 
size, the loss in speed is more than compensated for by the great 
amount of room and comfort that is obtained in this way. 

The boat will be equipped with a 30-45-horsepower Sterling 
engine, and, from the record of these engines, the owner expects 
a speed of about 10 miles an hour. If this is obtained, it will be 
just right for a boat of this type, and will be plenty fast enough 
to allow of running from port to port in a reasonable length of 
time, as about the longest runs around the lake are from 50 to 60 
miles and the harbors average about 30 miles apart. Thus three 
to six hours will get one to his destination, unless on an extended 
cruise up or down the lake. 

The hull is constructed throughout of steam-bent oak frames, 
floors, deck carlins, etc., with good, heavy floors and planks of 
I-inch cypress, the planking being put on narrow. The cypress 
planking is most satisfactory when put on in narrow widths, and 
makes very good material if care is taken to get the joints tight. 
All of the deck, cabin house, cockpit, etc., is to be finished in ma- 
hogany, and the flush deck will be bright. 

The owner has laid out the cabin to accommodate from four 


_ to six people comfortably, there being a stateroom forward with 


a large clothes locker well up in the boat. This arrangement 
will take care of all the dunnage and clothing and keep it 
out of the main cabin. The berths or transoms of the main cabin 


are very wide and roomy, and answer both the purpose of built- 
The galley and engine room are together, 


in seats and of bunks. 






right next to the cabin entrance, and as the owner intends to run 
the boat alone, the one-man control is so arranged that he can 
handle everything from the wheel, which will be on the after part 
of the cabin directly over the engine. The placing of the ice box 
just inside the cabin entrance is one of the novel features of the 


~ design. 


The engine comes just under the fore part of the cockpit, and 
the engine is covered with a working table with paneled sides, 
with a starting crank at the after end of cabin. The gasolene 
tanks, of which there are two, are of seamless galvanized iron, 
holding about 120 gallons, and are to be placed under the deck 
and sides of the cockpit, one on each side, and with short gaso- 
lene-pipe connections to the carburetor. 

The extra large displacement aft, as shown by the plan, will 
permit of carrying all the crew in the cockpit without settling the 
boat to any extent from her natural trim, and an awning over this 
cockpit will make a very comfortable and pleasant place to lounge 
around while cruising, and will afford ample seating capacity 
for all on board. 

The ignition and electric lighting is by the storage battery and 
generator system, and the 1oo-hour storage battery, which will 
be charged continually while the engine is running, ought to fur- 
nish sufficient light for the boat twenty hours after the engine 
has been stopped. 

All the interior finish of the yacht is to be of mahogany, plain 
moulded finish with panel doors and moulded casings. The 
floor coverings throughout will be rugs and linoleum, and the 
two transom berths will be curtained off with heavy velour cur- 
tains supported on brass rods, so that the berths will be prac- 
tically the same as a sleeping-car arrangement and can be made 
into rooms. 

As it is not necessary to carry a large quantity of fresh water 
on inland lakes, the owner has planned to carry only a small 
fresh-water tank aft, with a faucet in the galley. This tank will 
hold about 50 gallons of water, which will be ample for all cook- 
ing and drinking purposes. All the fixtures, such as sink and 
basins, are to be supplied with outboard connected pumps. 
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We have referred so often in 
these columns to existing and pro- 
posed laws relative to motor-boat 
navigation and equipment that those 
who have not followed the matter closely will hardly be able to 
differentiate one bill from the other. But while heretofore most 
of efforts have gone towards preventing what was harmful in 
proposed laws, it is with satisfaction that we call the attention 
of our readers to bills recently introduced in the Senate and Lower 
House, which are clear, concise, and drawn with the require- 
ments and limitations of motor boats in mind. The Senate bill 
is numbered 7,359, and was introduced for Senator Frye by Sen- 
ator Nelson, while the House bill is 23,373, and was introduced 
by Mr. Greene. The bills are identical, and the requirements 


A Clear and Equi- 
table Law at 
Last. 


they propose follow: 


A BILL 


To amend laws for preventing collisions of vessels, and to regulate equip- 
ment of certain motor boats on the navigable waters of the United 
States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the words “motor boat,” 
when used in this Act, shall include any vessel as defined in section three 
of the Revised Statutes, if propelled by machinery other than by steam 
and less than sixty-five feet in length. The length shall be measured from 
end to end over the deck, excluding sheer. 

Sec. 2. That motor boats subject to the provisions of this Act shall be 
divided into classes, as follows: 

Class one. Less than twenty-five feet in length. 

Class two. Twenty-five feet or over and less than forty feet in length. 

Class three. Forty feet or over and less than sixty-five feet in length. 

Sec. 3. That motor boats subject to the provisions of this Act, in lieu 
of the lights prescribed, respectively, by article two of the Act approved 
June 7, 1897, rule three of the Act approved February 8, 1895, and rules 
three, five, six and seven of section-4,233 of the Revised Statutes, shall 
carry, subject to the penalties prescribed in said Acts, respectively, and 
to a penalty of fifty dollars, on motor boats on rivers flowing into the 
Gulf of Mexico and their tributaries, the following lights, and no other 
lights which may be mistaken for the prescribed lights shall be exhibited : 

(a) Every motor boat of class one shall carry the following lights: 

First. A white light aft to show all around the horizon. 

Second. A combined lantern in the forepart of the vessel and lower 
than the white light aft showing green to starboard and red to port, so 
fixed as to throw the light from right ahead to two points abaft the beam 
on their respective sides. 

(b) Every motor boat of classes two and three shall carry the follow- 
ing lights: 

First. A bright white light in the forepart of the vessel, as near the 
stem as practicable, so constructed as to show an unbroken light over an 
arc of the horizon of twenty points of the compass, so fixed as to throw 
the light ten points on each side of the vessel, namely, from right ahead to 
two points abaft the beam on either side. The glass or lens shall be of 
not less than the following dimensions: Class two, nineteen square inches ; 
class three, thirty-one square inches. 

Second. A white light aft to show all around the horizon. 

Third. On the starboard side a green light so constructed as to show 
an unbroken light over an arc of the horizon of ten points of the compass, 
so fixed as to throw the light from right ahead to two points abaft the 
beam on the starboard side. On the port side a red light so constructed as 
to show an unbroken light over an arc of the horizon of ten points of the 
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compass, so fixed as to throw the light from right ahead to two points abaft 
the beam on the port side. The glasses or lenses in the said side lights 
shall be of not less than the following dimensions on motor boats of class 
two, sixteen square inches; class three, twenty-five square inches. 

On and after July first nineteen hundred and eleven, all glasses or lenses 
prescribed by paragraph (b) shall be fresnel or fluted. The said side lights 
shall be fitted with inboard screens of sufficient height and so set as to 
prevent these lights from being seen across the bow, and shall be of not 
less than the following dimensions on motorboats of class two, eighteen 
inches long; class three, twenty-four inches long. 


WHISTLE, FOG HORN, AND BELL. 


Sec. 4. That motor boats subject to the provisions of this Act shall 
not be required to carry the whistle or siren, fog horn, and bell prescribed 
by the Acts mentioned above, but in lieu thereof shall carry and use in the 
manner and subject to the penalties prescribed in said laws, respectively, 
the following: : 

(a) Every motor boat under the provisions of this Act shall be pro- 
vided with a whistle or other sound-producing mechanical appliance cap- 
able of producing a blast of two seconds or more in duration, and in the 
case of such boats so provided a blast of at least two seconds shall be 
deemed a prolonged blast within the meaning of the laws hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

(b) Every motor boat of class two or three shall carry an efficient fog 
horn. 

(c) Every motor boat of class two or three shall be provided with an 
efficient bell, which shall be not less than eight inches across the mouth on 
board of vessels of class three. 


LIFE-PRESERVERS. 

Sec. 5. That every motor boat subject to any of the provisions of this 
Act, and also all vessels propelled by machinery other than by steam sixty- 
five feet or more in length, shall carry life-preservers, life belts, buoyant 
cushions, or ring buoys sufficient to sustain afloat every person on board 
and so placed as to be readily accessible. For failure so to carry such life- 
saving appliances the owner shall be liable to a penalty of ten dollars for 
each person, for whom such appliances have not been provided. This 
section shall not be construed to amend or repeal any existing law requir- 
ing life-preservers. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 

Sec. 6. That every motor boat of class two or three, and also every 
vessel propelled by machinery other than by steam sixty-five feet or more 
in length, shall carry ready for immediate use the means of promptly and 
effectually extinguishing burning gasolene. For any failure to carry such 
means, so ready for immediate use, the owner shall be liable to a penalty 
of twenty-five dollars, and this penalty shall not be mitigated. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall make such 
regulations as may be necessary to secure the proper execution of this Act 
by collectors of customs and other officers of the Government. 

Sec. 8. That this Act shall take effect on and after sixty days after its 
approval. 


It will be seen that this proposed law deals only with equip- 
ment, and does not alter the existing law in regard to the licensing 
of the operator. The only law at present on the statutes govern- 
ing this point is one requiring anyone operating a motor boat 
of over 15 tons, carrying passengers or freight for hire, to take 
out a special form of license. 

We heartily recommend this bill to the support of our readers. 
It is what we have needed for a long time. It is now up to you 
to do all that you can, through your Representative, to get this 
bill passed. The opportunity is here to get a good law on the 
books, and we urge you to do your share of the work. 
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A Patterson Wireless Battery Holder 
for EVERY Boat. 


Whether you own a Fishing Dory with a one and one-half Horsepower 
Engine, or an elaborately finished Cabin Cruiser, with a four or six-Cylinder 
wae there is a Patterson Battery Holder just suited to your requirements! 

ain and Spray ruin Dry Cells and Coils, and even fog or dampness will 


cause loss of Battery Energy, unless your Cells are in a Waterproof Cabinet. 
Models cost as little as $3.00 and from that figure up to $50-00- 

In THE PATTERSON WIRELESS DRY 

BATTERY SYSTEM a SCREW TOP DRY 

BATTERY CELL without wires or binding 

posts, screws into one solid Hard Rubber 

Plate, automatically maKing all connec- 

tions. This Hard Rubber Plate forms a 

Solid Substantial Waterproof cover for the 

Battery Box, and as all contacts are 

moulded solid into this Rubber Plate, no 

possible loosening of connections, bad 

contacts, trouble from dampness, or any- 

thing of this sort is possible. The Battery 

Cells are SUSPENDED from the Plate and do not rest on any surface where 

dampness can collect. 





Model GL-6. 6 Cells in Series—Single Row. 


Model C-12 2 Series of 6 Cells. 
Renewing a Set of Batteries with the yr — _ 


PATTERSON WIRELESS DRY BATTERY SYSTEM 


is as easy as putting MULTIPLE and COMBINATION PLATE OUTFITS 
in a half dozen Incan- ETL have every advantage of the BEST Storage Bat- 
descent Lamps — and = 4 tery—with none of the objectionable features, 


though done quickly, =& 4 such as delay in ch —sulphati 
it can’t be done wrong _ and acid andy eS Tee 


by the most inexperi- 
enced person; indi- | MULTIPLE and COMBINATION OUTFITS (see 
vidual cells may be lower left hand cat) will positively give three to 
tested with Ammeter j six times the mileage of Single Series Outfits and 
without removing Cells should be used for All Multiple Cylinder Engines. 
from Holder. 

Cabinets are ABSO- | On| EMERGENCY CLIPS are provided so old style 
LUTELY WATERPROOF | Be 
even though all under b 
water, for over entire inside surface of Cab- : ea! . 
inets a heavy seamless layer of Neptune Semi jf ce Pa 
Rubber Compound is flowed, and between Plate [r« 3 Top Cells 
and Cabinet is a Soft Rubber Gasket. Outfits [j Se) er 
have substantial leather Carrying Strap. r | rey 


Model C-6. 6 Cells in Series. 


Model A-4, Strip Li gp y be screwed up 


Cartridge Screw Top.Dry Cell. ae or Geek 


PATTERSON 
‘COMBINATION PLATE Now regularly made by all under loc 
Dry Battery Manufacturers. 


“MULTIPLE” 
“oH aT 


“ure sar A Wireless Battery Holder 

will not only maintain a Set 
of Batteries at HIGHER AM- 
PERAGE, but will, in a year or 
so, save the Motor Boat Owner 
its entire cost from the greatly 
increased life each Set of Cells 
will give, because of the Hold- 
er’s scientific design for their 
protection and economical 
maintenance. 











Send for Bulletin 37 Model CL-6. 6 Cells in Series—Single Row. 
Model GU-26. Combination Plate. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON, itw Youn citv. us. 4. U.S. A 





Please mention YacutinGc when corresponding with our advertisers. ~ 








Local Sections of the American Power Boat 
Association 


Koerner, president of the American Power Boat Association, in 
regard to the organization of the association and the formation 
of local sections: 

It was a wise and far-seeing action which the council of the American 
Power Boat Association took last year when it incorporated in the 
articles of association the formation of local sections. It is difficult to 
conceive, theoretically, a more comprehensive and efficient plan to produce 
positive and lasting results. That section of the articles of association 
paves the way for attainment of the hopes and aims that, at best, have had 
but a sporadic and precarious existence. These underlying hopes and aims 
consisted largely in an endeavor to bring motor boat men into closer 
touch with one another, to weld into a concrete form varied and at 
times apparently opposed methods without sacrificing the vigorous de- 
velopment of purely local life. All efforts that have produced the rapid 
rise of motor boating have, up to a recent date, been purely local, and 
have been formulated for the specific purposes of local application. Indi- 
vidual endeavor, however good and however persistent, naturally has its 
limitations and must in the end fail of broad, permanent success, The 


WwW have received the following letter from Commodore ~H. T. 


very fact of its being individual is the heaviest drawback, when the whole 
field of motor boating in the United States is the theatre of action. Work- 
ing at cross purposes, local jealousies, the petty ambitions of mediocre 
men, the unwarrantable meddling of selfish special interests, have all con- 
spired to prevent healthy and uninterrupted national progress to concerted 
action. Added to these were the exacting duties of club development, and 
the greatest anomaly of all, the multiplication of National organizations 


urged upon the bewildered motor boat men. Fostered by men with sup- 
posed ideas, each of such organizations became “National” in its efforts— 
not to uplift and combine, but to separate and disintegrate combined en- 
deavor. The strangest subterfuges were resorted to in some cases to 
justify the existence of such ephemeral and noisy combinations, but from 
the very nature of things they will subside with equal speed and much less 
noise. 

The American Power Boat Association, far apart from such methods, 
does not and will not depart from the dignified course it has so consist- 
ently shown during the years of its existence, and will continue to operate 
for the best there is in the motor boat activities of the country. In the 
articles of association, the object of the association is set forth clearly and 
specifically, and is as follows: 

“The object of the association is ,to foster the use of power boats 
and the improvement of their design and power construction, to formulate 
rules to govern trials of speed and endurance between such boats, and to 
further the interests of the clubs composing its membership.” 

Nothing more, nothing less! It is ample. It is elastic enough to give 
free rein to its officers and council. It is comprehensive enough to hold 
within its body the whole tremendous vitality of the sport, and it is 
powerful enough to maintain the normal development of the whole field 
of motor boating against the constantly recurring assaults leveled against 
it from either its supposed friends or known enemies. 

Bearing on the formation of local sections, it can be best described by 
comparing it with Federal, State and Municipal activities, the “Munici- 
pal Activity” representing the actual business and social life of each in- 
dividual motor boat club. The “State Activity” representing these indi- 
vidual clubs in the local section of five or more clubs. The “Federal Ac- 
tivity” being the representatives of these local sections, together with the 
officers of the parent organization, who, together, form the council of the 
American Power Boat Association. Each local section is to elect its own 
officers, adopt its own distinguishing name and conduct its business in its 
own manner. Each section shall be composed of five or more clubs. Each 


local section shall have the power to adopt such local rules and regula- 
tions as it sees fit. The chairman of such local section becomes a vice- 
president of the American Power Boat Association. It can be readily 
seen that a council of such representative men from every section of the 
country will very nearly approximate an ideal condition. This council 
will use its collective power against any and all assaults and speedily 
neutralize any detrimental efforts affécting the best interests of motor boat 
users. It will thwart all legislative attacks, either sectional or National. 
It will lay a strong hand on exploitation by selfish interests. Finally, each 
vice-president, as chairman of his local section, will bring to the council 
the needs and requirements of his own particular section, and a clear un- 
derstanding and appreciation of what the motor boat users need in every 
part of the country will naturally result. Sectional feeling, based on geo- 
graphical location, can have no place in this arrangement. The needs of 
the Middle West, the requirements of the Coast, the desires of the Great 
Lakes and the activities of the Atlantic Seaboard will all be brought to 
a common melting pot, and the action of the council thus constituted will 
probably come nearer to a happy, concrete result for the betterment of 
motor boating at large than anything ever attempted in its history. 
H. T. Koerner, President A. P. B. A. 


From the Eastern End of Lake Erie 


Despite the fact that the club house is still to be picked up bodily and 
carried a considerable distance northwest of its present location, the 
Buffalo Yacht Club will have its formal opening about the usual time, 
probably the last Saturday in May. The official announcement will not 
be made until there is no possibility of further delay, but the house com- 
mittee is confident that everything will be spick and span by that time. 
The new foundation is completed, and everything is ready for. the actual 
moving of the house, including the necessary dredging. Few changes of 
importance will be made. Last year the club spent upwards of $2,000 on 
improvements, and after considering the situation carefully the house 
committee has decided that little could be done to increase the comfort 
of the place without remodeling the whole house. 

The Buffalo Launch Club will be able to breathe easier this season be- 
cause of the action of the State land board granting the club title to cer- 
tain lands under water on Grand Island. Sometime ago the Launch Club 
built a 200-foot dock in front of its house. Owing to the fact that this 
dock was on government property, the club had in reality only squatter’s 
rights to it, and therein lay a remote chance of trouble; but more im- 
mediate was the annoyance caused by people who wandered over from a 
nearby pleasure resort and took temporary possession of the dock. Be- 
cause it was on public property the club had no right to make them move 
off, but henceforth the use of the dock will be restricted to club members. 

Just before the close of the Buffalo Power Boat and Sportsman’s Show, 
preliminary steps were taken for the organization of the new power boat 
organization, to be called the Great Lakes Power Boat Association. A 
committee was appointed to draft a constitution and by-laws and call a 
meeting here later. Among those who took part in the preliminary con- 
ference were: Dr. J. M. Gibbons, chairman of the regatta committee of 
the Thousand Islands Yacht Club; President Herman T. Koerner, of the 
American Power Boat Association; Lewis J. Johnson, secretary of the 
Cleveland Power Boat Club; C. W. Cuttler and W. A. Philpot, of Niagara 
Falls; President R. E. Power, of the Lakewood Club: H. Penton, of Cleve- 
land; Rear Commodore F. H. Bliss, of the Buffalo Motor Boat Club; R. 
Jerguemann, commodore of the Frontier Launch Club; R. Trossin, com- 
modore of the Twin City’s Motor Boat Club; Dai H. Lewis, of Buffalo; 
Commodore Fred. Fenster, Vice-Commodore George A. Rix, Fleet Cap- 
tain Charles Alt and other members of the Buffalo Launch Club; Vice- 
Commodore Edward F. Dold and H. Kelly, of Buffalo Motor Boat Club. 

Local motor boat owners are heartily in accord with the movement on 
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FOR YOUR MOTOR BOAT 


The New Durkee The Durkee Wheel 
Bilge Pump Control 


(Patent Pending) The Durkee Wheel Control 


is a distinct improvement over the gives one person complete control 
other kind which looks so much like of the boat, just as a similar method 


it. The length of hose which serves 
as an intake allows the footrest of fF 
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The spark and throttle 
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the rim of the steering 
wheel. 


This method of control is the most satis- 
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foot to replace the present impossible requirements for power boats by 
reasonable rules. They approve of the bill introduced by Representative 
Greene, of Massachusetts, allowing motor boats of less than 25 feet to 
carry a combination light and exempting them from being equipped with 
a whistle. They hold that while it is only proper that regulations should 
be made to prevent accidents, there is no need of fitting a skiff out like a 
steam boat. 

President Herman T. Koerner is advocating a plan of forming the five 
boating organizations at Buffalo into a special section of the American 
Power Boat Association, and it will probably be done, although some of 
the clubs are not now members. The organizations referred to are the 
Twin City Motor Boat Club, the Motor Boat Club, the Buffalo Launch 
Club, the Frontier Launch Club, and the Buffalo Yacht Club. 

C. B. McCuaie. 


From the Jersey Coast 


NEW JERSEY INLAND WATERWAY. 


Under the able leadership of Harry B. Scheinieder, who was appointed 
by the Governor to boss the job with a corps of efficient engineers, this 
big and important project is taking rapid strides toward completion. All 
winter from Cape May to Bay Head, State surveyors have been hard at 
work completing the surveys in preparation for the dredging this coming 
summer. The hard winter has retarded the work, and the men have suf- 
fered hardships, but the job has forged ahead nevertheless. 

At the present time Grassy 
Bay is the point of activity. It 
is said of this place that no man 
has ever successfully navigated it 
more than once. A corps of 
seven men have been on this 
ground since December, and in 
another month bids will be re- 
ceived for the big task of digging 
the channel. Grassy Bay is de- 
clared to be the toughest propo- 
sition along the entire route, 
the main difficulty being the iso- 
lation of the men and dredges. 

It is 4 miles to the nearest source 
of supplies, and while digging 
through this desert of mid, 
water and coal must be pulled 
through after the dredging scows. 

It is expected that much diffi- 
culty will be found in cutting 
through Cedar Bonnets to Harvey 
Cedars, Surf City, and west of 
Love Ladies Island, but after 
these points have been passed, the 
route enters Barnegat Bay, where 
navigation is easy, on up to Bay 
Head, with 8 feet of water at all 
times. From Bay Head to Nantiloking Bridge, and to the east of Herring 
Island, the waterway has been completed. 

The southerly end of the waterway was completed last month, when a 
channel 6 feet deep and 100 feet wide was made from Herford Inlet to 
Cold Spring Inlet, giving Anglesea, Wildwood and Holly Beach deep 
water inside, and incidentally opening up a section which has been here- 
tofore almost impassable for any craft drawing over 18 inches of water. 

With the completion of the surveys now being made, no time will be 
lost on the last stage of the work, and before the year 1911 passes, the 
small yacht owner will cruise from Bay Head to Cape May without having 
to suffer the trials and tribulations of a night in the mud off Harvey 
Cedars, or the agonie: of a day and a night high and dry in the middle 
of Grassy Bay, entirely surrounded by greenhead flies and mosquitoes. 


ATLANTIC CITY YACHT CLUB. 
With the closing of this letter we must bid farewell to the yachting 
world as the old Atlantic City Yacht Club. For many years the Phila- 
delphia yachting colony in Atlantic City has been the controlling factor in 
the club, due mainly to the growing tendency of Philadelphia yachtsmen 
to make Atlantic City their summer headquarters. As a natural conse- 
quence the club in its entirety has been sold outright to Philadelphia men, 
who will make of this old club, in the future, a private club. Extensive 
docking facilities will be provided, and the handsome private yachts of the 
new owners will soon ride at anchor in Gardner’s Basin. 


SEASIDE YACHT CLUB. 
We are mighty glad of the opportunity to talk about ourselves once 
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more, for everything points to a successful season and a big time for the 
club during the good days fast approaching, and if we couldn’t hash 
about it for a few weeks before the fun starts half that eager feeling 
of expectation would be lost. 

We haven’t seen that new speed boat of Walter Reed’s yet. The wags 
have it that she will clean up everything else of her class in the inter- 
club races. The official racing schedule is not out, but from the steward, 
who always serves us the correct “dope” with every five-cent cigar, we 
learn that the race committee is going to give us five ocean races this 
year. That Havana race comes ..rst, and after that anybody who comes 
around the club talking anything else but race won’t get a hearing, be- 
cause we'll be too busy. 

June 15 has been set for the open ocean race. This means both sail 
and power boats, and is good for 15 miles to windward and return, over 
the old course. July 8 is the date that keeps all the boys up nights figur- 
ing their own chances and the chances of the other fellow. It is “the” 
big time of the season, namely, the triangular race of 138 miles for 
auxiliary yachts and cabin cruisers. The course will run from the 
Whistling Buoy off Brigantine Shoals south to Fenwick Lightship, 
thence to Overfalls Lightship and return to Atlantic City. The time set 
for this race will give the Havana racing fleet time to refit and- overhaul 
in order to get in the running again. 

Then comes the annual open Regatta of the club about August 1, 
heretofore held on the inside course, but which will be run off this year on 
the big, broad briny. The winners of these events take the challenge cups 
and championship pennants. August 3 winds up the deep-sea going when 
the open boats of 20 to 4o feet will sail the 15-mile race to windward and 

return off Brigantine Shoals for 
their Challenge Cup. 

Captain Parsons is making 
great progress with his naviga- 
tion school, and the boys expect 
the instruction to be of. great 
value to them in the long ocean 
races: 


LONGPORT YACHT CLUB. 


Just a bit of not very ancient 
history. In the summer of 1908, 
after much labor and hard work, 
a charter was obtained for the 
Longport Club, and with this 
necessary incentive the charter 
members worked still harder, 
which resulted in a growing 
membership list of 75 good, able 
seamen by the end of the season. 
Then we got underway with a 
rush; docking facilities and a club 
house went up in the fall; va- 
rious committees were appointed 
in the winter, which planned re- 
gattas and a real, live racing 
schedule ready to be done up 
last season. We were “busted,” 
but happy, for we had at last something we could call our own. 

There were a number of races for both sail and power boats. Commo- 
dore’s Cup, a perpetual trophy; the Board of Governors’ Cup for 25-foot 
motor boats; the Phillips Cup, for two out of three wins in the cabin 
cruiser class; the Brice Cup for rocket boats, and the Petit Cup for 
yachts. These were all handsome trophies and caused some tall scratch- 
ing before they were tucked away by the winners. 

We claim the record for quick organization, and now we're going after 
our rivals around here this season “ini a way that will make these waters 
sizzle. We also beg to state that we have several speed boats on the 
ways this spring which are now nearly ready to take the dip. 

Don’t forget, all you who roam the deep, that we are in the running 
now, with plenty of room for visiting yachts, a fine stream of water to 
fill your tanks; a gasolene station next door. We are only 3 miles from 
the sea buoy; the latch string is always out, and when you come in we'll 
have a story for you nearly as good as yours. , 


VENTNOR YACHT AND MOTOR BOAT CLUB. 


The rapid growth of this club is a source of wonder to the ardent fol- 
lowers of the sport, in fact we can hardly believe it ourselves. During the 
last four years our little crew of 40 members has increased to 170, and in 
order to maintain the comfort and enjoy the luxury which has always 
been ours in the club house, we must build an addition next year. And 
we don’t hesitate to hand most of the credit to the officers for their 
energy and devotion to Ventnor. 

Vice-Commodore Brigham has tHe Calif ready for the starting gun of 
the Havana Race, and we’ve got a few to say that she comes home first. 
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“SPEEDWAY” 


Gasolene Marine Engines are designed and 
built for hard, steady service. 


Hundreds of them in use in all parts of the world. 


The New York Police Department have four “ Speedway ” 
Motor Boats, equipped with four cylinder, 50 to 60 H.P. 
“‘Speedway” engines. They have been in constant use for two 
years, day and night, and are always ready. 





“Speedway” engines are well adapted for any class of 
boat, commercial or pleasure types. Let us send you testi- 
monials from satisfied customers. 


“Speedway” engines are built in sizes from 4 to 250 H.P. 
We carry them in stock. 


Gas Engine & Power Co. 
and Charles L. Seabury & Co., Consolidated 


Morris Heights - New York City 


Send 10c. Stamps for Catalogue 














HIGGINS, SEITER 


THE-LARGEST: CHINA’&-GLASS 
RETAILERS - IN - THE-WORLD 


Table Services For Yachts 


Decorated with the Owner’s Monogram, 
Insignia, Private Signal or Colors 

















Our Decorated China, Glass and Silver Services for 
Yachts are distinguished by the artistic, original 
character of the designs. and the superiority 
| 7 of the workmanship. We operate our 

Sh ae #  . own decorating plant and carry the 
——~ — largest China and Glass stocks in the 
world—factors which enable us to quote the lowest prices, 

We will submit a specimen plate or goblet decorated with any design, togeth- 
er with estimate—free of charge and entailing no obligation to buy. 


Our beautiful booklet “Under the Ensign,” containing full particulars, and list of 
Yachts carrying Higgins & Seiter Table Services, sent on request, 


“BUY CHINA and GLASS RIGHT” 

















West 21st and 22d Streets 2857,"457,08 New York 
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Commodore Joseph Thompson reports great progress in the building of 
his 60-foot cabin cruiser Isabella, and he promises to have her at the 
starting line for the big race of the Seaside Club in June. 

By the first of June the fleet will be increased by the addition of twenty- 
four new power boats, and two new racing yachts, ranging from twenty 
to sixty feet in length. Now give us that Inside Waterway and we'll be 
happy for all time. Ratpo Harcourt. 


A Race for the Brooklyn Yacht Club Ocean 
Challenge Cup 


The longest race for small boats this season, so far as we know now, 
will be the contest for the Brooklyn Challenge Cup, now held by the New 
York Athletic Club, by virtue of the victory of H. A. Jackson, Jr.’s sloop 
Victory, over the Mopsa, of the Harlem Yacht Club, last year. 

The New York Athletic Club has ‘received a joint challenge for this 
cup from the Harlem and New Rochelle Yacht Club, the sloop Amorita, 
Mr. F. G. Bragdon owner, being the Harlem Yacht Club representative, 
and the Waialua, Mr. H. L. Stone owner, representing the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club. 

Beside the two challenges, entry has been received of Rowdy, Mr. 
H. S. Duell representing the American Yacht Club. As the race is open to 
other entries beside the challengers, it is probable that several boats will 
be added to the list of starters before July 2. 

The conditions call for a course of at least two hundred miles outside 
of headlands, with start or finish from the Brooklyn Yacht Club, and 
practically the same course has been chosen as last year; from New Ro- 
chelle to and around Vineyard Lightship, outside of Block Island and 
Long Island. . 

The following are the special conditions of this race: 

Start—Will be at 10 A. M., July 2, 1910. 

Course—From the starting line off Huckleberry Island, New Rochelle, 
to and around Vineyard Sound Lightship; thence to finish line off Brook- 
lyn Yacht Club, Gravesend Bay, passing south to Block Island and Long 
Island; distance, 280 nautical miles. 

Entries—Must be received at the New York Athletic Club, Travers 
_ Island, N. Y., on or before midnight, June 20. Each entry must be ac- 
companied by a certificate of measurement from the measurer of the 
club in which the yacht is enrolled. All boats entered must be at the 
New York Athletic Club anchorage, Travers Island, at or before 3 P. M., 
Friday, July 1, for inspection. 

Prizes—In addition to the Challenge Cup a special prize will be awarded 
to the winner, a second prize if three yachts start, and a third prize if five 
yachts start. 

H. A. Jackson, Jr., Chairman. 
409 Pearl Street, New York City. 
C. S. Kine. 
A. B. Fry. 
Race Committee. 
CONDITIONS. 

Article II—The cup shall be raced for by vessels propelled by sails only. 
The boats must be yachts built and used for cruising and must conform 
to the following requirements: 

To be of a seaworthy type, substantially built, strongly rigged and 
properly ballasted, with closed cabins and watertight cockpits. Their rating 
must not exceed 31 feet. They must have a specified head room over a 
specified number of square feet of cabin floor as follows: 

RATING. Heap Room. Casin FLoor. 
Over 30 feet. 6 feet o inches. 36 square feet. 
6 29 “ “ II ‘“ 33 “ ‘“ 

28 10 30 

27 

24 

22 

20 

18 

16 


27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 14 

20 12 

This measurement for headroom shall be taken from the underside of the 
deck or cabin top beams to the topside of the floor boarding, this latter 
to be laid over and not between the frames. The square feet of floor space 
to be found by taking the length and breadth of the floor space over which 
the specified headroom exists, and not to include space taken up by bunks, 
transoms or lockers, but to include space occupied by centerboard, trunk 
or table. 

Boats must carry a complete cruising outfit of anchors (2), cables or 
chains (2), compasses (2), lights, leadline, charts, etc. Stores sufficient for 
ten days must be carried. 

Lower sails must be those carried by the boat when measured; no 
restrictions as to light sails. 
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A United States Life Service cork jacket for each person, also two ring- 
buoys on deck must be carried. 

The combined length of the fore-and-aft overhangs shall not exceed 
one-third of the boat’s over-all measurement. 

Boats with bulb keels, metal fins or balanced rudders are barred. 

Article III—Races shall be sailed under the rules of the challenged club, 
except as regards the rule for measurement, for computing the time allow- 
ance. This measurement to ascertain the rating shall be taken according 
to the measurement adopted by the Atlantic Coast Conference and by the 
Yacht Racing Associations of Long Island Sound and Gravesend Bay in the 
year in which the race is held. The time allowance shall be calculated ac- 
cording to the table in use by the above associations in the year in which the 
race is held. ’ 

Article V—The crew of a competing yacht shall not exceed six persons, 
all of whom must be amateurs. The master or skipper of the vessel must 
be a member of the club under whose flag the yacht is entered. Inside 
cabin must have permanent transoms or bunks and lockers. The water 
tank must be fixed, and a supply of 8 gallons per mar. must be carried. 

Article VI—The master of each competing yacht shall file with the com- 

mittee twelve hours before the start a list giving the names and occupations 
of his crew, and shall certify to their being amateurs. 
_ Article [IX—After the challenge of the challenging club has been ac- 
cepted by the club holding the cup, any other organized yacht club may 
enter a yacht or yachts for the race, upon its officers agreeing to observe 
and maintain the terms and ‘conditions of this instrument. Any of the 
clubs may be represented by one or more yachts. 

Article XI—The challenged club, or the committee appointed by it to 
manage the race, shall have the power to reject the entry of any yacht in 
whose design, construction or equipping is shown an inclination to evade the 
terms of Article II, either in substance or spirit. 


Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Association 


The Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Association, which was formed last 
July, and which includes practically every yacht and motor boat club on 
the- Chesapeake Bay and its estuaries, held its first annual meeting in 
Baltimore, April 2, elected officers for the ensuing year, and made up 
dates and arrangements for the annual cruise and regatta that will be 
held in July. 

Under the schedule arranged, the fleet of the Hampton Roads Yacht 
Club, and a contingent from Richmond, are to get under way from Old 
Point Comfort and to proceed to Colonial Beach, in the Potomac River, 
arriving there July 18. At Colonial Beach the fleet of the Capital Yacht 
Club will join the Virginians, and on the following day they will race to 
Soloman’s Island, in the Patuxent River, where the fleet from Baltimore 
will rendezvous on July ro. 

On the morning of July 20 the entire fleet, divided into classes, will race 
to Oxford, and that evening the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club will act as 
hosts. The following day will be the great Regatta Day of the Chesa- 
peake Bay Yacht Club, and besides the canoe and bateau races, there will 
be races for the sloops, yawls and motor boats. 

The next morning will see the entire fleet en route for Annapolis, the 
boats racing in their respective classes. On July 23 there will be a series 
of races in the bay, at the conclusion of which the regatta week will 
close. It is expected, however, that the down-the-bay yachtsmen will come 
to Baltimore as guests of the head-of-the-bay men, and if they do they 
will be entertained at the home of the Baltimore Yacht Club. 

S. S. Scort. 


Norwalk and Vicinity 


The annual meetings of the Norwalk and East Norwalk Yacht Clubs 
were held February 19 and 26, respectively. The reports of the officers of 


the Norwalk Yacht showed the club to be in excellent shape. The treas- 
urer reported a surplus of $210 from last season, which enabled paying 
off $100 of the club’s debt. 

The nominations for officers for the coming year were considered and 
the following were elected. Commodore, Dr. Lauren M. Allen; vice- 
president, James H. Bailey; rear commodore, Russell B. Budd; secretary, 
George E. Curtis; assistant secretary and treasurer, Robert G. Mitchell. 
The governing committee are: Horace S. Hatch, William H. Byington 
and Victor W. Ferris. The selection of the regatta committee was left 
to the governing board. The most important matter to be discussed was 
the subject of enlarging the club house at Hickory Bluff. The committee 
who were considering the matter reported favorably. To make the changes 
it would be necessary to get pledges for $7,000, and of this amount over 
$4,000 has been secured. Many of the subscribers expressed their willing- 
ness to double their subscriptions if necessary. 

The following were elected officers of the E. Norwalk Y. C.: Commo- 
dore, Harry Rider; Vice-Commodore, E. R. Buck; secretary, H. W. 
Wright; treasurer, Edwin L. Hanford. The rear-commodore’s berth will 
be filled at a later date. 
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POWER and QUALITY 
AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


Lighiest and Strongest Engines Made 


FOR THEIR WEICHT 


10" $135 - 20"" $250 


WE challenge anyone to 


produce its equal in 
finish, workmanship and 
material at any price. 














pec reset Engines. are 

guaranteed for five years, 
the longest responsible marine 
engine guarantee. 





8-cyl. 100 to 600 H.P. fast cruiser type motor, with steel open rod frame. 


SIZES—We build two-cycle engines from one to six cylinders, 
10 to 60 H.P., and four-cycle engines from four to eight cylinders, 
40 to 600 H.P., which are installed in some of the finest boats afloat, 

and have wone wary suchen whenkéers ntered We build a special 
tend lecaiad avalon six cylinders, 60 H.P., weighing 300 pounds. 
COST—The high quilts of our equipment of special tools, 
with perfect design of engines, enables us to reduce the cost 
to a sa that has never been approached. 


What the equipment is, our catalog tells; glad to send it. 


The Emerson Engine Co., Alexandria, Va. 











Have you ordered your 


“COLUMBIAN” YACHT ROPE? 


Smooth as a Whistle. Bright as a New Coin. 


You had better order “COLUMBIAN” 
Yacht Rope right away, as later your 


outfitters stock may be entirely exhausted. 


Undoubtedly your.dealer has this fine rope in stock, 
but if for any reason he cannot supply you write to 
us and we will see that you are suppli 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY | 
1115-1155 GENESEE STREET AUBURN, N. Y. - 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 62 SOUTH STREET , 














Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


No, this isn’t an exhibit of a jewelry manufacturing con- 
cern, although it bears a strong family resemblance thereto. 
It is a photograph of a few of the cups that were won 
during last year’s races by the proud and happy possessors of boats in 
which Gray motors were the power plant. 

There isn’t a tin mug in the collection, each and every one being a “sure 
nuff” silver or gold affair. Each represents a championship won during 
19cg, and the Gray Motor Company tell us that they represent but a small 
percentage of the actual number of events in which a Gray motor pushed 
a boat first over the finish line. 

The fact is, the Gray Motor Company, at three-quarters past the eleventh 
hour, thought that an exhibition such as this would interest those attending 
the New York Show, 
and from an incom- 
plete list which they 
possessed of the Gray 
winners during the 
past season, addressed 
telegrams requesting 
the loan of the troph- 
ies to adorn the Gray 
booth at the New 
York Motor Boat 
Show. 

Necessarily but few, 
comparatively, could 
respond at such short 
notice, but those who 
did certainly served 
to demonstrate what 
a splendid showing 
these engines made in 
the 1909 regattas. 


Trophies of 
the Race 


Launch-_ Ethel May 
ing of II, a_ twin- 


an Elco screw motor 
yacht, de- 


Twin 
signed and 
built by the Electric 
Launch Company, of 
Bayonne, N. J., for 
Albert E. Smith, Esq., 
of New York, was 
successfuly launched 
at the yards of the 
builders at Bayonne, 
at 11 A. M., April 12. 
The Ethel May II 
is 98 feet over all, 16 
feet beam, and flush 
decked. The hull is 
heavily constructed of 
wood, oak framed, 
yellow pine planked, 
copper fastened. The 
cabin accommodations 
are very spacious, af- 
fording a full-width 
double stateroom for 
owner, a main saloon, 
three single _ state- 
rooms, owner’s bath 
and guests’ lavatory. 
The dining saloon is on forward deck, adjacent to galley, which is below 
main deck, while the crew’s quarters are forward and accommodate six 
men. The power equipment consists of two 75-horsepower, six-cylinder 
gasolene engines, which are located amidships, gasolene supply being car- 
ried in copper tanks, holding 1,000 gallons. 

The Ethel May II is a sister ship to the Paula, which is being designed 
and built by the same company for Mr. J. Stuart Blackton. These two 
boats are identical in hull design and construction, interior cabin arrange- 
ments and in power equipment. The Ethel May II is about completed, 
and will be placed in commission within a few weeks. Paula, Mr. J. 
Stuart Blackton’s yacht, will shortly be launched, and will be placed in 
commission at the same time as the other. 

Among those attending the launching were Mr. and Mrs. Albert E. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. J. Stuart Blackton, Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Sutphen, 


Some of the good things which went to Gray owners. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Conrad, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Riotte, Capt. C. H. 
McLellan, Mr. C. B. Orcutt, Dr. Ernest M. Stires, Mr. Maurice Barnett. 
Mr. Isaac L. Rice, Mr. F. G. C. Lyon, Mr. James W. Husted, Mr. Thomas 
Fleming Day, Gen. G. E. P. Howard, Mr. A. W. Booth, Mr. Lewis Nixon 
Mr. Charles E. Annett, Mr. Michael Piel, Mr. J. H. Ottley. 

Mr. Henry F. Lippitt, of Providence, R. I., and a member of the New 
York Yacht Club, has placed with the Electric Launch Company, Bayonne, 
N. J., an order for a 93-foot yacht for use on Long Island Sound, from 
designs by William Gardner, of New York. The dimensions are: Length 
over all, 93 feet; beam, 14 feet; draft, 4 feet. 

Construction is of the highest grade—light, but very substantial. The 
lines are fine, affording very high speed possible from a boat of this size, 
permitting also the 
best of seaworthy 
qualities. The hull is 
double planked, cop- 
per fastened through- 
out. Deck houses are 
finished in selected 
mahogany, interior 
being in white enamel 
and mahogany trim. 
The power plant con- 
sists of two 100-horse- 
power Craig engines, 
which will give a 
speed to the boat of 
15 miles per hour. 

Mr. Lippitt is the 
owner of the racing 
sloop Winsome, and 
will use his new yacht 
as a tender for his 
racing craft. She will 
be enrolled in the 
New York A. C. 

Mr. F. G. C. Lyon, 
of New York, mem- 
ber of the New York 
Yacht Club, has placed 
with the Elec. Launch 
Company an order 
for a 61-foot Elco 
motor yacht, for use 
on Long Island 
Sound. The new boat 
will have an over-all 
length of 61 feet, 
beam of 10 feet, and 
draft of 3 feet, and be 
of highest grade hull 
construction, with oak | 
keel and frames, 
cedar planking, cop- 
per fastened. Cabin 
house is built of ma- 
hogany. Interior of 
owner’s quarters are 
finished in white 
enamel with mahog- 
any trim, while en- 
gine room is finished 
in selected ash. Fit- 
tings and furnishings 
are of the best throughout. The power equipment will consist of a 
40-horsepower, six-cylinder Standard gasolene engine, giving the boat a 
speed of 13 miles per hour. 

Accommodation is provided for four in the owner’s quarters in com- 
fortable kerths, and for two in the engine room, while there is an open 
cockpit aft to accommodate a large company in wicker chairs. The yacht 
will be equipped with a signal spar and stack for ventilation of engine room. 

The owner intends to use the boat off Sands Point on Long Island 
Sound, principally day service, with occasional week-end cruises. Most 
comfortable cabin accommodations are provided for day service. 

Mr. Lyon will call the yacht Bettina, and she will be enrolled in the New 
York Yacht Club fleet. She is to be ready for delivery June 15. 

Mr. Adolphus Busch, of St. Louis, purchased the Elco de Luxe 54-foot 
motor yacht which was exhibited at the New York Motor Boat Show. 
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F PALMER MOTORS 


Fifteen Years of Successful Building 


Over 40,000 Running. No Freak Ideas. No Over Rating. A Good Honest Motor. 
1% to 30 Horsepower. Two and 4 Cycle Types. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
Cylinder. Jump Spark and Snap Spark. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


PALMER BROTHERS, COS COB, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 








NEW YORK, 31 E. 21st Street PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse BOSTON, 85 Union Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 242 Eddy Street PORTLAND, ME., 48 Portland Pier SEATTLE, WASH., 526 First Ave., S. 
VANCOUVER, B. C., 1600 Powell Street ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y., Box, 516 
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i 6” Three years of constantly satisfactory use on all types of motor boats have 


thoroughly demonstrated the practicability of the Roper Safety Propellor. No other 
propelling device or gear or combination of devices and gears can give the Immediate and 
Absolutely Confusion Free Response to the slightest will of the operator that is obtained by 
one simple throw of the Roper Safety Propeller Reverse Lever. 


; FULL POWER OF THE MOTOR INSTANTLY AVAILABLE 


With the Roper Safety Propeller the motor always turns at practically the same speed and under the same load regardless of the 
direction or speed of the boat. The progress of the boat is governed entirely by the position of the propeller blades. There is no 
undue strain on the motor, no adjustment of throttle or spark to meet the varying work demanded of the engine. The resistance 
against the blades is maintained constant. Like the throttle of the steam engine the Roper Safety Propeller Reverse Lever does all the 
work. Engine Racing or Stalling is done away with once the motor is started. 

BOW CONTROL.—For use on the boat where control is desired alongside, torward or back of the motor, the Roper Safety 
Propeller Bow Control offers all the Perfection of control of the regular equipment. 

Write for detailed information. Send for data concerning the New Roper Speed Wheel and Shear Coupling. 


C. F. ROPER & COMPANY, HOPEDALE, MASS. 


Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Outboard Profile, 45-foot Speedway Seagoing Runabout. 


Mr. Busch will use his boat at Otsego Lake, near Cooperstown, N. Y. 

The Elco de Luxe is a fast day cruiser of the highest grade construction, 
equipment and finish. The power plant consists of a 60-horsepower, six- 
cylinder air-starting Standard engine. With this power the boat develops 
in excess of 15 miles per hour. Mr. Busch has called his boat Chief Uncas, 
and will take delivery of the yacht on May 1. 

Gen. G. E. P. Howard, of South Orange, N. J., has placed an order for 
a 45-foot Elco raised-deck cruiser for use on the coast of Maine. The plan 
of Gen. Howard’s boat is similar to the 40-foot Elco cruiser, but with 
increased length and beam. The power plant consists of a 25- -horsepower, 
four-cylinder gasolene engine, which will give the ¢ 
boat a speed of 11 miles per hour. The interior ar- 
rangement is the same as the 40-foot cruiser, with 
comfortable sleeping accommodations for five. 


More Light, Less No skipper, after one experi- 
Gas Consumption ence of picking up a mooring on 

a night when the moon was off 
duty, and the stars had gone on strike, ever doubted 
that a searchlight was a mighty useful part of the 
equipment of a motor boat. The more powerful the 
light and the more plainly it shows objects at 
a greater distance than these objects could usually be 
seen, the better the searchlight fills the bill. 

Heretofore, for every increase of candle power a 
corresponding increase of gas consumption has been 
necessary. This meant that to produce a 38-candle 
power light, an acetylene burner consuming about a foot per hour was 
required, and most of us had figured that this was about the maximum of 
efficiency for which we could reasonably hope. 

The Wunderbutton Light Company, of 242-244 Lafayette Street, es 
York City, have knocked these preconceived notions of ours into the 
proverbial cocked hat by means of a little device that weighs but a few 
ounces, and which on the very small consumption of 4% foot of gas per hour 
produces a 100-candle power light, that carries 1,200 feet, and is really 
serviceable at that distance. 

The Wunderbutton is a simple brass burner, which instantly, and without 
any trouble, can be substituted for 
the ordinary acetylene burner tip. 
A small white disc, or button, but 
% of an inch in diameter, is attached 
in such a manner to the brass burner 
that, upon lighting the gas the but- 
ton immediately reaches a high de- 
gree of incandesence, producing, 
when: used on a searchlight, an 
illumination compared to which a 
1,000-candle power street arc lamp 
subsides like an unsuccessful candi- 
date the day after election. 

This Wunderbutton burner can 
be used in the searchlight, bow or side lights, and not. only reduces the gas 
supply but increases the light, so the economy works at both ends. This 
means that your storage tank of gas will last from twice to four times as 
long as formerly, and that you will, at the same time, increase the carrying 
power of your light. 

The cost of the device is so small as to cut practically no figure, and the 
only portion which needs renewing—the button—costs but a few cents. 
It’s one of the biggest things of the season for the motor boat owner, and 
the Wunderbutton Light Company, of 242-244 Lafayette Street, New York 
City, will send you an illustrated descriptive price list if you will mention 
YACHTING when writing them. 


A Fast and Able 
Open Boat 


In the February issue of YACHTING was published a 
reproduction of a photograph showing a 45-foot sea- 
going, 20-mile runabout, built by the Gas Engine & 
Power Company and Chas. L. Seabury & Co., Con., Morris Heights, New 
York City. 

The photograph, which showed the hull of the boat blocked up, to- 
gether with the description of her, awakened so much interest among 
our readers, that we are herewith showing a photograph of the boat 
afloat, making her trial run, also her outboard profile and deck plan, all 


Detail of Wunderbutton Burner and diagram, 
showing how it replaces ordinary Fishtail 
Acetylene Burner. 


The 45-foot Speedway Seagoing Runabout on her trial trip. 
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of which give a much better idea of the boat’s accommodations than could 
be obtained from the only picture extant at the time of the New York 
Motor Boat Show. 


To the man who owns a good boat a good 
barometer is like a good clock. You can’t have 
too many of them. The illustration herewith 
shows a very elegant little barometer arranged to be attached to the cabin, 
saloon or stateroom wall, where it becomes a permanent fixture readily 
consulted and out of harm’s way. This instrument, manufactured by 
Short & Mason, London, E. C., division of the Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., is extremely reliable, and the dial is graduated to 
show changes, indicating storms, wind and temperature variations. The 
case is solid brass, the dial being silvered metal with black graduations 
and figures. The index is in the form of a revolving ring with knurled 
periphery, so that it may be set at a given time each day, thus indicating 
the rise and fall of the barometer. (See page 452 for cut.) 

This is one of a series. of instruments made by the Short & Mason 
Division that are used in the navies of Great Britain and the Colonies, as 
well as on many ocean liners, private yachts and steamships throughout the 
world. A catalogue describing this and other weather instruments suit- 
able for yachtsmen will be gladly sent, on application, 
by the Taylor Instrument Companies, of Rochester, 
mn. S. 


An Aneroid Barometer 
for the Yacht Cabin 


¢ 


The Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. Exhibit at 

the Chicago Motor 
Boat Show 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago, were among the 
exhibitors at the Chicago 
Motor Boat and Engine 
Show. They displayed cne 
each of their type “E” 3!4-horsepower and 7-horse- 
power, two-cycle, single and double-cylinder engines, 
and one each of their new type “G” two-cycle line 
in sizes from 6 to 36 horsepower, of one, two, three, 
four and six cylinders. These engines are particu- 
larly high finished, presenting a very attractive ap- 
pearance, and the operation, design, workmanship 
and materials were well demonstrated by two working models—one of 
these being a single-cylinder type “G” and the other a double-cylinder type 
“E” engine. The company have made several changes and added a number 
of new features which make considerable improvement in their rgr1o line 
over their 1909 product. 

They also showed one of their four-cycle heavy-duty type “B” marine 
engines, 30-horsepower size. They make this type in sizes from 10 horse- 
power to 100 horsepower, and this line is already well known to boat 
owners. These engines, together with a sectionalized Baldridge reverse 
gear (which is a part of their regular equipment) and a group of unas- 

sembled parts, themselves make up 
a very interesting and helpful ex- 
hibit. 


The Syracuse One of the 
Engine Entered greatest fresh- 
for the Peoria water boat regat- 
Regatta tas of 1910 will 

be held July 4, 5 
and 6 on Peoria Lake, Peoria, IIl. 
It is the annual regatta of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Power Boat Asso- 
ciation, and will be held under the 
auspices of the Illinois Valley Yacht 
Club. Prizes aggregating $4,000 will be offered. Motor boat enthusiasts 
all over the country are looking forward with a great deal of pleasure and 
keen anticipation to the coming of the event. 

The Syracuse Gas Engine Company is especially interested because they 
are entering a speed boat now being built and to be equipped with their 
“Big Six” engine. The boat will be driven by Mr. E. J. Paradis, the gen- 
eral manager of the company. The Syracuse boat will be entered in the 
free-for-all and the 32-foot class races. While the Syracuse people are not 
saying much at this stage of the game, it looks very much as though other 
boats of equal power will have to “go some” to beat her. 

The latter part of last year a reorganization of the Syracuse Gas Engine 
Company took place. The task that faced the new officers was to prac- 





























Deck Plan, 45-foot Speedway Seagoing Runabout. 
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THE REMINGTON OIL ENGINE 


_> 





The above cut represents our 60-H.P. marine engine. This engine, in fact, 
all our multiple-cylinder marine engines, start by compressed air, and so do 
away with all the labor and danger attached to cranking or starting by hand. 
Our engines use no electricity either for starting or running and still they can 
be started in from two to three minutes after the torches are lighted. These 
torches are of our own design and give a blue flame, without smoke, the instant 
they are lighted. After the engine is started the torches are extinguished. This 
system of ignition, together with the substitution of a positively driven pump 
for a carburetor, as is used on gasoline engines, ondeen starting absolutely 
positive and insures reliability in running. 


In our recent advertisements we have tried to tell you the reason for the 
failure of so many oil engines, and why so many people are of the impression 
that an oil engine will fill a cabin with a stench and is generally a thing to be 
let alone. We also told how our engine is entirely different in principle from 
the many so-called oil engines, and why it is a success. 


If you did not read this article we would be glad to give you any and all in- 
formation that you would like. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 3 


THE REMINGTON OIL ENGINE CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


MIDDLE WEST REPRESENTATIVES 
REMINGTON ENGINEERING CO., 1018 N. 6TH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















YACHTING 


No other oil can take its place on yacht or motor boat. No other oil is 
half so good for keeping everything bright, shiny and in perfect ship shape. 
_ 3 in One makes brass parts and trimmings shine like new because 3 
in One overcomes the tarnishing, corroding, aging action of salt water 
and sea air. 3 in One cleans and preserves woodwork, removing the 
Spots, scars and stains of years from varnished surfaces. 

“lectrical Machinery, tools, gun locks and gun barrels all need 3 in 
One. It lubricates perfectly and prevents rust in any climate—on 
any water. Just a few drops on your strop and razor makes 
shaving easy. It preserves your strop,zyour razor and 
your face. 


















Try 3 i 

FREE Se tree campic bettie and valu- 
a able booklet. 

3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY 
27 Broadway, New York 





Paint Your Boat 


a Brilliant White 


When you paint your boat with 
Carter Pure White Lead Paint, it 
will be a true, brilliant, white. 
Carter Pure White Lead is the 
whitest paint you can buy—other 
leads are gray by comparison. 


If you want your boat to be the 
whitest on your waters, paint it 
with 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“The Lead With the Spread”’ 


Boats painted with Carter 
have an individuality—they arein 
a class by themselves. Carter 
White Lead is used by the most 
discriminating boat owners. 
Aside from being the purest and 
whitest lead on the market, it is 
more durable than other leads— 
it gives boats best protection. 


Carter is used by many of the 
large boat building concerns, who 
find itis most durable and econom- 
ical. Your local dealer can sup- 
ply you with Carter Lead. Don’t 
accept the ‘‘just as good”’ kind— 
insist on Carter. 





booklet giving complete di- 
rections and specifications for 
boat painting. It will be a 
great help to every man who 
owns a boat. Drop us a card 
today and request acopy. We 
will send it immediately, free 
of all cost. 





We have prepared a little 











Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 


Carter White Lead Co. 


12074 So. Peoria St. Chicago, III. 
Factories : Chicago—Omaha (13 
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tically build the business anew. Syracuse engines always had a good repu- 
tation, and this helped a lot. Nevertheless, nothing very startling had ever 
been done to tell the power boat-loving public what a really good engine 
the Syracuse was. The new general manager, Mr. E. J. Paradis, the well- 
known racing boat enthusiast, speedily let it be known that he realized 





(See page 450.) 


Four-cylinder, 24-hp. type G Fairbanks-Morse Engine. 


what a good engine he had to sell. That counts for a lot—because he 
really does know marine motors. 

What makes the Syracuse people so confident is because of their faith that 
their motor, in at least one particular,-is way up in two-cycle engine con- 
struction by reason of their patented combination water-jacketed con- 
densing exhaust, which they claim ensures the perfect 
scavenging of spent gases. A review of what this exhaust 
does may be interesting and very much to the point. A 
cross-section of the exhaust would show four divisions. 
In the middle is the area for the exhaust of the spent 
gases. The outside or water-jacket is divided, leaving a 
space next to the exhaust for the section in. which the air 
for the carburetor circulates on its way to the carburetcr. 
As can be readily seen the exhaust, as described above, 
is formed from a very simple casting, and its simplicity is \ o> 
a big point in its favor. But consider the things that that ’ 
simple casting performs; the water in the outside jacket 
cools the exhaust at the head and causes quick condensa- 
tion of the spent gases. This, of course, means perfect 
scavenging of the firing chamber, and prevents pockets of 
steam, thereby preventing backfire. Passing through the 
jacket the water is warmed by the hot exhaust, and 
therefore does not strike the cylinder while still cold. This prevents dis- 
tortion and lengthens the life of the cylinders—the chance of cracking 
is eliminated entirely. The air for the carburetor passes next to the 
exhaust, and is thereby heated, so that after starting engine the carburetor 
is always supplied with hot, dry air. This, it is claimed, produces a much 
better mixture ‘than can be gained in the ordinary way, and increases the 
engine’s power proportionately. 

A cut of the “Big Six” is shown herewith. This is the engine that will 
race at Peoria this summer. One can see from the cut that aluminum 
enters largely into the construction of the Syracuse motors. In fact, the 
whole engine is aluminum except the working parts of the cylinders— 
the parts next to piston travel. A great deal of weight is saved by this 
method of construction, but the weight saving is not overdone. It is hardly 
possible, the maker says, to use more aluminum in making an engine than 
is used in making the Syracuse and still play safe. 

Some motcr boat expert has said that the Syracuse 
Gas Engine Company’s catalogue reads like a text book 
that a child could understand. That being the case, this 
catalogue ought to be mighty interesting to prospective 
motor boat owners. Following the usual custom, the 
Syracuse Gas Engine Company are mailing this cata- 
logue to any one who writes for it. 


A Maine Dory with 


Mr. George B. Goodal, of 
a Sterling Engine 


Sanford, Me., has had built, for 

his own use, a launch of dory 

type. This boat is 28 feet long by 7 feet beam, and is 

comfortably fitted out to carry eight or ten people. 

Equipped with an 18-25-horsepower, four-cylinder model 

B Sterling engine, Mr. Goodall gets from 10 to 12 miles . 
an hour. The boat is of a good, seaworthy model with 

easy lines. 
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A Barometer for the Cabin 
Bulkhead. 


Sea Bird, a Maine dory launch equipped with an 18-25-hp. Sterling Engine. 


















Reverse As either a 
Gears vs. reversing 
Reversible propeller ora 
Propeller reverse gear 
Wheels _ is indispensa- 

ble on motor 
beats, and as there are 
so many beginners en- 
tering the motor boat 
field, a short explanation 
of the difference might 
not be amiss to the nov- 
icc. Reversible wheels 
are made so that the pitch of the blades or the lead of the blades can be. 
changed by shifting forward the lever, which is inside the boat next the 
engine. For going ahead full speed the full lead of the blades is required, 
while by throwing the lever back the pitch of the blades is changed so 
that the boat would back up again, and by putting the lever in center of 
the quadrant, or perpendicular position, there woulc be absolutely no pitch 
or lead, and in this position while the engine is running the boat will 
stand still. In this position, however, with most reversible propellers it 
would be necessary to throttle the engine down so it would not speed up 
too high. There are several advantages in a reversible wheel that cannot 
be found in a solid wheel and reverse gear, one of which is that a compe- 
tent operator can manipulate the pitch of the blades to procure as good 
results in speed, and even better than a solid wheel, by adjusting the pitch 
of the blades so as to produce the best results, as the reversible wheel is 
practically an adjustable wheel, or variable pitch propeller wheel. An- 
other advantage of a reversible wheel is that when towing the blades can be 
set at low pitch and will equal any towing wheel. For high speed it is 





The “Rig Six” of the Syracuse Gas Engine Co. that 
will be in their challenging boat at Peoria. 


necessary to give the full lead or pitch for which the propeller wheel is 
designed, and in some cases greater pitch would increase the speed of the 
boat. 


A reversible wheel is light in weight and occupies but little space, 
which are advantages in small-sized craft. There are 
reversible wheels that have been used for the last twenty 
years that are still in working order, and, in fact, up to a 
few years ago reverse wheels were entirely used, as the 
reverse gear is a comparatively new arrival in the field. 

In event of a broken blade on a reversible wheel it is a 
very easy matter to substitute another, or even carry an 
extra blade along as a precautionary measure. It is true 
that for the last five years reverse gears have superseded 
reversible wheels. This is due greatly to the fact that 
there are more concerns manufacturing reverse gears 
than there are reversible propeller wheels. 

The’ reverse gear operates as follows: With the lever 
in the forward position, the clutch takes hold of the drum 
and locks the propeller shaft and the engine shaft as one 
solid shaft on the go-ahead. With the lever in the per- 
pendicular position the propeller shaft and wheel stand 
still, this position corresponding to the “neutral” position of the reversible 
propeller. With the lever in the back position, the propeller wheel is re- 
versed in the opposite direction from the engine for backing up. A solid 
wheel must be used on a reverse gear. It is always necessary in buying a 
reverse gear to purchase one of sufficient strength to transmit the power 
of the engine. It is a natural tendency to buy as cheap a gear as possible, 
and in so doing to secure a gear too small to hold the engine at its full 
speed, thus allowing the clutch to slip, so that the propeller wheel will not 
rotate at the same number of revolutions as the motor. 

There is an advantage which the reverse gear has over the reversible 
wheel, and that is in the neutral position, when engine is running and the 
propeller wheel is standing still, the boat being absolutely still, either tied 
to the dock or in open water, while with the reversible wheel.it is almost 
impossible to set the blades in absolutely neutral position, so the boat will 
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T A Motor Guaranteed for an Unlimited Time T 
T | | T 
— [Ihe Tuttle = 
T T 
T Y/7E guarantee it to be right as far as it is humanly possible to have it, T 
a before leaving our shops. If it does not prove to be so, we stand ready +. 
T to make good any defect, not caused by carelessness or abuse. = 
‘I’ YOU CAN NOW PURCHASE A TUTTLE MOTOR ss 
T FOR FROM 20 TO 30 T 
= PER CENT. LESS THAN HERETOFORE sa 
‘T’ because we have done away with the old-time method of T 
T selling through salesmen and have adopted an up-to-date T 
_ plan of dealing direct with purchasers. side 
4 x All commissions having been deducted, you can T 
—- now equip your boat at an extremely low cost. Write — 
T for catalogue and full information. It will pay you. T 
T D. M. TUTTLE CO. T 
T. 30 Holden Street Canastota, N. Y. a x 
T a ee te oe York. All Sines. T 
ston Office:—70 Long rf. 
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b It’s Time 
W \ to put your boat in commission 


Nena and the question before you is whether 
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WYN. y <=“ you want a spar varnish that will last for 
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os a few weeks or for the season. If for the 
season use Valspar. 


Edw. Pagel, master of the auxiliary 
yacht “Atlantic,” winner of the ocean 
yacht race for Kaiser’s Cup, is using 


LSPAR 


and says it is The Best 


and many other masters of the best known yachts, the “Intrepid,” “Sultana,” ‘“Alcione, ’ etc., after a fair trial, 
say that Valspar will withstand the action of sun, wind and weather longer than any other spar varnish on the 


market. Write for Booklet Y, “What the Masters Say.” 
VALENTINE @ COMPANY, sosrok =” *°PEicaco 


EN? IN W. P. FULLER & COMPANY, San Francisco 
lon: VA ISHES Sole Agents for Pacific Slope and seaniidinne Islands 
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~LOWELL~ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DUCK 


a 
Ask the Winners 


HERE ARE TEN WINNERS 
WHICH HAVE CROSSED 
THE LINE FIRST WITH 
LOWELL DUCK 


TIMANDRA 
AVENGER 
GENESEE 
HAYSEED II 
DORELLO 


ELMINA II 
DERVISH 
JOYETTE 
ELLEN 
WOLF 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS 
OF OTHERS 


5 ad 


Regular for Cruising 


Special for Racing 


5 al 


Lowell Weaving Co. 


Lowell 
Mass. 











INSURE WITH 





Core Z 
Poa DIFFERENT DESIGNS 


immediately in uanti 
Nosh) No yoyo ever Leck. Huet 
Crack or har tee Every paws at hae water-tight 
ent, so cannot sink. Demonst: 
ts Wanted in Every Community. Write 
Illustrated Oetalog and Special Prices. 
BoatCo. 296 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ROWBOATS $20 UP 





stand still without havinga tendency to go ahead 
slightly or back up. 

While the majority of the America boat-owning 
public to-day demand the reverse gear and solid 
wheel it is because most everyone has the idea 
that a solid wheel produces more speed. This is 
largely a matter of opinion, for while the majority 
of the speed boats in America are equipped with 
reverse gears and solid wheels, in France many 
of the fastest boats are using reversible wheels. 

The Michigan Wheel Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., manufacture both the reversible 
wheels and reverse gears and solid wheels. Their 
sales to-day show a large increase over previous 
years on reversible propeller wheels from what 
they have had for the last five years. 


A Noise Maker 
that Will Scare 
the Inspector 


The Biversone Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Gloucester, 
Mass., have recently made 
great strides in fog horn con- 
struction. The word Gloucester is associated 
with the largest fishing port in the world, the sea, 
the hardy fishermen who earn their living from 
the “briny” and the seamen’s greatest enemy— 
fog. The sacrifices and trials of the Gloucester 


2 Combination Fog Horn and Whistle 

for Motor Boats. 
fishermen are a matter of history. These men 
know what a reliable fog horn should: do. Under 
the tutelage of these men the Biversone Manu- 
facturing Company built a fog horn wonderfully 
suited to the needs of these fishermen. 

They are operated with crank or lever move- 
ment—horn inside the case, double bellows air 
pressure—and at first glance this Biversone or fog 
horn looks like a small piano. They are built in 
various sizes, suitable for any craft. Their 
finish is such that no man need be ashamed of 
them, and they are thought capable and worthy of 
the richest surroundings. 

This firm is also making something new-—a 
combined fog horn and whistle—the Biversone 
No. 2 for motor boats. Owing to the bill now be- 
fore the legislature in re fog horn and whistle, 
this should prove of more than ordinary interest 
to motor boat owners. 

The Biversone Company’s line of goods is 
worthy of inspection and attention; it is a fine 
assortment, and many orders have already been 
received and filled for their various products. 


Biversone No. 


Dixie II and Hoosier Boy May Meet 


In addition to the big card of speed events 
already in preparation for the July and August 
regattas of the Western and Mississippi Valley 
Associations, there is a probability that Peorians 
will see the famous Dixie II, recently purchased 
by Mr. F. K. Burnham, and Hoosier Boy in a 
match race for $1,000 as a special event. Nego- 
tiations are now being held between Commodore 
Tom Webb, of the Ivy Club, and Eastern boatmen 
regarding such an event. The subject was opened 
last week when the commodore received a letter 
from Carl de Younge, of the Buffalo Gasolene 
Motor Company, who asked if a purse or cup for 
such a race would be offered for one of the 
Peoria regattas. The return mail from Commo- 
dore Webb contained the information that if 
such a match race could be arranged he was cer- 
tain the Ivy Club could offer either a $1,000 purse 
or a $1,000 sterling silver cup. 


GET THIS CATALOGUE 


SAVE MONEY 





SAVE MONEY 


The Famous Michigan 


Speed Propeller Wheels. Reverse Gears 
and Marine Hardware are used on some 
of the most wp.ce-Sate and fastest 
boats in the wor 
Our prices are the lowest; our goods the 

best; satisfaction guaranteed; = 
mense stock; prompt sh 
save money. Send for our 1 10, 
catalog today 
MICHIGAN WHEEL Co. 
563 Canal Street 
Grand Rapids, Michigan.U.S A ‘ 








Gasoline Launch 


Tanks, 
Underground Gas- 


oline Tanks, 


Compressed Air 
Tanks, 


Muffler Tanks, 
Air Whistle 
Tanks. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS CO. 


(Founded 1802) PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Our Sails on the 


30-Footers 


The boats we fitted out last season, were 
the first to finish in the races. Next year 
will see our sails on a great many of the 
best boats in this country. 


JONES @ ROBINSON 


CITY ISLAND NEW YORK CITY 

















Mattresses, Pillows and Upholstery 
Manufacturea since 1845 by 


M. W. FOGG 


202 Front Street, New York City 
NO CATALOGUES 
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| .. DURABLESIMPLE EFFICIENT Se | 
i ES | 
| a 
‘samaro FLIGH GRADE EAGLE ENGINE TIVE PR 
| A STANDARD PETITIVE PRICES 
Slow Duty and Medium Speed ar 4 Complete New Line of 
Models EAGLE ENGINES | 
1% to 25 H. P. Combining Quality, 
1 to 4 CYLINDERS Efficiency, Durability i 
Twelve Models to choose from. Latest in design. Greatest opportunity ever offered to Dealers to \ 
Most modern in construction. purchase the highest grade Engine A 
Most advanced in improvements. made at competitive prices. bE 
We respectfully request an inspection of our Secure one of our complete catalogs they are of 
1910 Models. free for the asking. 
Our New Line of High Speed Engines, Made in Two 
Models, B. and (. 1, 2, 3 and 4 Cylinders, 
Reputation is a Signal to Safety.—Protect Your Earning Power. y 
In no line of manufacture has there been so mew 5 | annual changes as in the It will be our policy to select the very best agents dealing with this line of 
manufacture of Marine Engines, a condition caused largely by irresponsible and manufacture. Our desire is to add to our list dealers who are interested in build- i 
improperly financed companies entering this field without anything to specially ing up a permanent business for themselves. We have the Engines, Capital, Re- 
recommend them. The result of this incapacity has caused purchasers, dealers putation for honest dealings, and years of practical experience, all of which is 
and builders to associate themselves with manufacturers in this line, whose past offered in addition to our exclusive and modern line of popular-priced Engines. 
business record and financial responsiblity has been proven by years of successful Further, if you have not had the opportunity to inspect our new 1910 Engines, it 
operation. This class of manufacturer has also learned to discriminate as to the will pay you to make an extra effort to do so. It is impossible for us to explain 
quality of representation that is necessary to properly promote their interest. -The their many distinct advantages. If we attempted to do so, you perhaps might 
tendency today is toward centralization. This applies to the dealer as well as to question our statement; therefore the desire on our part for a personal inspection, i 
the manufacturer; the dealer is centralizing his efforts on a given Name with a which we will endeavor to arrange. We desire to say that we have more exclusive i 
reputation, and the manufacturer is likewise working on lines to support the and distinctive features on our 1910 Line of two-cycle Engines than you ever 
dealer who supports his policies. Under this plan business relations should prove imagined possible in engines of this type. Get busy and learn what we have to 
mutually satisfactory. offer you. 
THE PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO., Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 
DISTRIBUTORS:—A. P. Homer, 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Bruns-Kimball & Co., 134 Liberty St.. New Y6rk City. ‘ 
} W. E. Gochenaur, 631 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Bell Motor Co., Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md., Distributors, 306 So. Hanover St. 
ee =I | 
: 7 ne 
: | 
EVEREADY NECESSITIES MOTOR BOATS | 
. aS ri 7 . Dry Batteries — ite | 
cat ae moe reset Unquestionably Superior for Gasoline Ignition. " 
Aesdsd EVER REAM EVER READY EVER READ Highest Amperage — Longest Life— Wonderful Recuperation. 
= Awe mkom feom pico, -— Pocket Meters | 
Ore VoTA® ‘Ore TAS 4p; ac 4p, as ° ' 
Hac ame ho Awect Mone Mona MMone MOLT Without doubt the smallest, neatest, most accurate and most | 
“staat pre ue Nore Lirt HMM More LiF’ reliable pocket current meters. | 
—___.___> "ges Coioetions 
Best battery connectors on the market. 
° e oe j 
Dispense with thumb nuts and all ignition troubles caused by ) 
loose battery connections. Cannot Shake Loose. 
An eVEREADy Combination | ' 
Mimnenens ee aimee 
Very handy for locating engine troubles at night or in a dark | 
oe, boathouse. | 
= b ) ‘ ‘ ‘ | 
ENG Prices On Application. 
t \ ‘| 
' American Ever Ready C 
merican Ever Ready Co. 
304-322 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK 
Send us your dealer's name CHICAGO : : - - 184 Lake Street 
and we will mail you handsome BOSTON - - - = _ = 116 Bedford Street 
| - CATALOG - SAN FRANCISCO - - - 755 Folsom Street 
| 
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Evolution of the American Fishing 


ANEW 35.x9 FOOT TRUSCOTT CRUISER | ____copinset tonne: 9 


and exceptional speed. The sharp hollow lines of 
A 35x9 ft. roomy the preceding clippers were replaced in the new 
and seaworthy model with long, easy curves, sweeping fore and 
cruiser, with many aft in an unbroken convex arc, producing a fore- 
features that will body somewhat more full on the waterline tian 
appeal to the ex- had been the practice. The afterbody was very 
perienced. Members [) craceful, the stern being narrowed in consider- 
of our firm have | ably and drawn out into a long overhang, ending 
tried out this craft || ‘ 
in actual service— || 1" 4 neatly beveled oval. Part of the ballast was 
a total of six weeks || Carried outside in the form of an iron keel cast- 
cruising. Nothing || ing, a decided innovation on fishing craft, which, 
} about it that is ex- however, was not generally adopted. The Mas- 
i is mm) perimental. The 9 [| sasoit was designed by Thomas F. McManus, of 
ft. width insures a Boston, who also designed the majority of vessels 
roomy boat, therefore, a comfortable one. There are two sleeping compartments separated by a toilet room, | of that type which followed. They proved to be 
the latter being accessible from either sleeping compartment without disturbing the occupants of the other. | very popular and soon displaced the clipper fram 
Exceptional locker and wardrobe space is provided as well as a convenient arrangement of galley and | general favor 
folding table. The cockpit has a wide lockered thwart seat with high back, and space for four or five [| . ‘tical d ‘ . 
rattan chairs. The motor installation consists of a four-cylinder, four-cycle Truscott 21 H. P. motor, with n i900 radical departures Irom the general 
dual high-tension magneto ignition, mechanical oiler, etc., an ideal power for a cruiser. The control of | type were introduced, which in the past decade 
boat and motor is in the hands of one man. Salt water equipment throughout. Mahogany and white | have completely revolutionized the American fish- 
enamel finish. The price is exceptionally low, based on the construction of no less than ten exactly alike | ing vessel; namely, the use of gasolene engines 
for 1910 delivery. Better look into this, it offers a big value. Our general catalogue illustrates and for auxiliary motive power and the introduction 
describes our entire line, except above craft. Ask for special literature if interested in it. | of the so-called knockabout type. 
The schooner Helen M. Gould, built in 1900, 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MBG. CO., °8* ST. JOSEPH, MICH. J was the fiset of her clase to be fitted with pace 


. . fin 4 Chicane lene motive power in addition to her regular sail- 
Breaches with Steck in New York, Basten om — spread, the machinery installed being a 100-horse- 


| power Globe gasolene engine, intended for use in 
| light weather and baffling winds principally. The 
i 44. MAILED sail plan was made small for that reason, the ves- 

Boat and Engine Book FREE 7 ore gsm ee a — her 
Scesititieditatee x teahdetiels reduced rig well in heavy weather, and demon- 
Just like a 30-Footer uuill you ove cur Manteeme Book ran'~Mewiomm | strating the great advantage of auxiliary power 
salle WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR rn } ec Ol GEAR | to vessels of that type, particularly in the mackerel 
WONDERFUL REVOLVES STARTS | fishery, in running down the schools in light 


REVERSES? INSTANTANEOUSLY 


LAUNCH STOPS | weather and in getting the catch to market. 


: BARGAINS Ia The Simplest, most Reliable, most Compact. (To be continued. ) 
mri All in an and ihe Smallest Perfect Marine Reverse Gear 


‘ I 1 i il tight offered H 
complete 16-ft. Launch— H. P., queamntcdtanien + case. - ovo outside moving parts to throw | ne Rating Rule of the A. P. B.A. 
a weedless Wheel and Rudder. Re- the oi! or grease, tear skirts, or bruise Conti df 

sult of 30 years’ experience. Money back ; hands, or catch waste, | We P (Continued from page 419.) 

if not as represen Write for free cate : seale ane It is to be regretted that so many boat owners 
alog today, Special Bargains in Weco re- - stock, All gears guranteed 1 year have an entirely wrong impression relative to the 


fanor buying their own bulls. Hagine coo. ol DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, “Leech sag com mich, @ | function of a measurement rule. The prevailing 
Lambo kviind Geko _impression seems to be that if any number of 
C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO.,3402 Canal St., Greenville, Mich. boats are measured and rated under a rule, their 
| corrected time should be all exactly the same when 
the race is finished. If the rule fails to accon- 
|plish this, “it is no good” in their estimation. 
| Now, as a matter of fact, this is exactly what the 

00 | rule will not do, for the rule assumes an ideal or 
DIRECT TO USER $15.22 | perfect boat, and as such a craft has not yet bee 
| produced, it is clear that the boat with the poorest 
GENUINE SEAMAN’S CHAIN STEERER ‘model, motor, propeller, etc., must inevitably 
_make the poorest showing. We are all striving 
The Best Steerer Made. for something higher and better, and any rule that 
places inferiority on the same level with super: 
ority is wrong in principle and practice. 

In one of the Gold Cup races on the St. Law 
rence five out of the seven starters on correct 
time finished the 30-mile course within two mit 
utes of each other—certainly a splendid showing 

The Bermuda races during the past three of 
SEND FOR c. four years were held under the rules of tht 

ILLUS- ————————_—_ American Power Boat Association, using 60 pt 
TRATED Bo. es = mei cent. of the time allowance, but in the comitg 

PRICE a 5 Havana motor boat race the formula and time @ 

LIST — ' ; re a lowance table will be used as it stands, whit 
y ' * x: means that this rating rule has proved its worth 
der the crucial conditions of long-distance racifif 












































a) wee 


[ree er een ae Dy me 
Chain Steerer adjustable to any angle position in boat. Seven sprocket teeth 


cee err tame | OcSt grade cedar canoe for 20 


Combination Steerer for We sell direct, saving 20.00 canoe. 
cedar And Seapee pag “ ai 


side stee ith canoes make 
st'wicr “cha teas. ~SEAMAN MOTOR AND LAUNCH WORKS |) fh pe sidsotes as srt cnc Wigie Bene 
forward or aft as desired. LONG BR ANCH, N. J. | ne are she. argent § Panetectarecs sof sanoge in Re worl 
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MOOR YOUR BOAT 
TO A BULB SHANK 
MOORING ANCHOR 


and you won't find her up on the beach or 
down the river after the next bad blow. 


When you note a boat owner trying to 
get the club janitor on the phone the morning 
after a heavy storm, you can make a safe bet 
that his boat wasn’t tied to a bulb shank. 


The bulb on the end of the shank makes the 
anchor lie flat. Whena sudden strain comes 
on the chain, the shank rises and relieves the 
strain. The partitions in the head prevent its 
balling up with mud, and the eye for the trip 
line allows you getting the mooring up at the 
end of the season without the use of a derrick. 


Our free “ Mooring Book” will tell you what size of 
anchor to use. Send for it now. 


FAIRHAVEN IRON FOUNDRY CO. 


2 WATER STREET, FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
AGENTS 


New Yorx: C. D. Durkee & Co., 2 and 3 South St. 
Boston: A. S. Morss Co., 210-213 Commercial St. 
Cuicaco: Geo. B. CARPENTER & Co., 202-210 South Water St. 














SHIPMATE RANGES 


8 SIZES 11 STYLES 


If you push through the ice 
And the Pole is your goal; 

If you skirt tropic isles 

Where the palm lends its charm; 
If you sail round the world 

Or you go to and fro; 

With a Shipmate you'll live 
Like a lord when aboard. 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
L tablished, 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Get The Vim Book 
| Before 
You Buy an Engine 





The four cylinder Extreme High Speed Vim 


Bore and Stroke 5x5 inches. Bore and Stroke 4x4 inches. 
3 cylinder—35-40 H.P. 2 cylinder—i2-15 H.P. 
4 cylinder—40-55 H.P. 3 cylinder—i9-23 H.P. 
4 cylinder—26-31 H.P. 


The new Extreme High Speed 


VIM MOTOR 


The most perfect two cycle motor made 


By every right, this wonderful new Vim claims—yes, 
demands the serious consideration of every speed boat 
owner. 

For we have encompassed the highest ideals of gas en- 
gineers and gas engine builders. 

We have brought the simple two cycle engine to a state 
of perfection never before attained. 

The fact that this new Vim actually developes over 60 
per cent. more power than the ordinary two cycle of like 
size, and more than any other engine in the world of the 
same size, is significant and important. 

But not more significant and important than the means 
by which these surprising results are accomplished. 

For we have added neither weight nor complications; 
we have sacrificed none of the cardinal Vim virtues. 

We have simply given the new Vim a patented and 
especially designed system of duplex parts, and two car- 
buretors, each independent of the other and subject to 
the operator’s control. 

Thus is produced the extraordinary power and speed; 
thus the Extreme High Speed Vim is placed head and 
shoulders above all other marine motors. 

If you have a speed boat, you should write at once for 
the particulars about this wonderful engine. 

And whatever type of boat you own, you will find—-if 
you get the literature—there is a Vim motor, exactly suit- 
ed, in power and weight, to your requirements. 


Write for the Vim Catalog today. 


The VIM MOTOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


436 Market Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES: Baltimore, Md. 
Southwestern New York, Connecticut F. B. BURTON. 
and Northwestern New Jersey. Northwestern Washington. 
OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS MARINE SUPPLY CO., 
136-188 Liberty St., New York Tacoma. 
Portland, Me. 


G. D. THORNDYKE MACHINE Co. 
Central New York. 
W. D. DUNNING, Syracuse. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. S. CARMAN, Bourse Bldg. 
Montreal, Ont. 
I. L. LaFLEUR, LTD. | 
‘one 
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Sawyer’s Excelsior 
Brand Oilers 


For Yachting and Boating, including the 


Ge-Bucy Oilers for Men and Women 


Every yachtsman realizes how helpless a person 
would be in the water clothed in an ordinary 


The Use and Abuse of Sails 
(Continued from page 416.) 

It is up to the yachtsman to preserve this shape 
by properly hoisting the sail and not hauling it 
out too hard. 

If possible, select a dry, mild day to bend your 
sail, and when you have it all bent hoist it up not 
too hard, but properly peaked up, and let it flutter 
in the wind. This will stretch the sail quite a little 
and wiil allow it to be hauled out even more thap 
when first bent. If it is not blowing too hard jt 
would help work the sail into good shape to go 
out and sail around for an hour or two, but domi, 


waterproof 

garment. 

The Life- 

Buoy Oiler 

eliminates 
this danger, and instead of the garment 
being a burden it acts as a life-preserver, 
for with the air chamber slightly inflated, 
it is impossible for a person to sink. 


if you can help it, take a brand new sail out ima 
hard blow, and, above all, do not reef it until you 
have used it a few times, so the sail will not be 
unduly stretched at any. one point. The outer 
reef cringle should not be stretched too hard; and 
yet to be a good sail it must be pulled, so that the 
cloth when the reef points are knotted lies smooth 
and flat and does not show corrugations at each 
nettle. As the sailmakers say, it should only be 
hauled “hand taut”—that is, hand taut when the 
boat lies at anchor head to the wind; but in ae- 
tual practice in a breeze of wind you can hooka 
handy billy or watch tackle onto it and let all 
hands and the cook of the average lady-handed 
amateur crew tail on; and with the yacht fogging 
along, scuppers under and her decks an angle of 
45 degrees, you will only get that windbag out to 
an equivalent of the hand-taut mark of the sail- 
makers’ ideas. In fact, with amateur crews | 
generally haul out the outer cringle first, coaster 
style, and then it is far easier to hang-on around 
the mast and stretch the foot taut by hauling the 
tack in. Never sail any length of time with only 
a few of the reef points tied down, as it stretches 
the sail out of shape; but even if finger nails are 
busted and wet knuckles skinned on the jack 
stay, keep at it until all the points are tied down 
New skin will grow on knuckles, but the sail may 
be permanently bagged by such treatment. 

When you come to anchor after a day’s sailing, 
it is good for the sail to slack up on the peak and 
clew, as it allows the sail to come back after the 
stretching it has received: and as the night dew 
comes on the sail, by being unlashed, can come 
and go as the canvas gets wet and dries out. 

One can readily see by the shadows on a sail 
any imperfections in its draft. On a good-setting 
sail the shadows cut a clean, true curve from 
peak to tack, more or less rounding, according 
to the fullness or flatness of the sail. When the 
peak is not properly hoisted up the weight of the 
boom pulls a ridge through the body of the sail 
from the throat to the clew, and the shadow 
plainly shows up this ridge. 

This hard ridge is not as common an evil nov 
that racing boats have come to the use of wit 
rope for halyards, but even with them an ex 
perienced racing man sets his sails and then goes 
out and sails around a while before the starting 
gun goes for a race. Shortly before this signa 
you will see the boat luff up into the wind ani 
all hands swig up any slack that may have com 
with the drying and stretching of the ropes and 
canvas. 


H. M. SAWYER & SON, East Cambridge, Mass. / / 


Agents : — HOWARD PLACE CO,, 162 South St., New York, N.Y, ~ 
A. R. UNDERDOWN'S SONS, 202 Market St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GEO, B, CARPENTER & CO,, 202 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill, 

For Sale by all Reliable Dealers 

















YALe 

#ROYAN 

Material and Workman- 
ship the best. 


All parts Interchange- 
ng and easily access- 
e. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SAVE 30 PERCENT 

very I’hotographer, the novice, amateur, professional, 
can save 30 per cent. on something indi ble. YOU 
WILL HA TO HAVE IT SOONER OR 
LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us to get 


Absolutely dependable, 
simple and easily op- 


erated | ~ acquainted with the best photographic magazine. 


our name and address will bring to you sample copy 


and the full information. 


’ AMER_ICAN ¥ 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Variable Make and 
Break Spark 


Catalogue upon request. 


The 
Royal Engine Co. 
157 Housatonic Ave. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 




















Outfit With 
Short & Mason <-Tycos—C 


Barometers 


It isn’t necessary for us to say “You need a Ba- 
rometer’—but we do say you will be etter served 
by Short & Mason +4 Instruments. 


Ask your dealer for S. & M. <%eos—¢ Brass Case Barometer, No. 
2250, highest quality throughout, adjusted for changes in temperature. You 
can forecast local weather with almost certainty from its readings, in con- 
nection with direction of wind, etc. If your dealer will not supply you, 
take no substitute but send to us _ Made by Short & Mason, London, 
Division of Kzylor /nstrament Companns, Makers of Highest Grade Barometers, 
Rain Gauges and Recording Instruments. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Short & Mason +%cos—¢ Barometer 


No. 2250 (To be continued.) 





8-inch 
$25 00 


Di " 
6-inch 
$20.00 


5-inch 
$15.00 
4 


* ————_—_—— 


SPECIAL—Send 50 cents for “Weather and Weather Instruments”—the most comprehensive book ever written x ss ee sone 
for the layman on this most interesting and little understood ject. i al i ‘ eee | ele 
for 50 cents, good on any purchase of S. & M. Instruments, latudeaten’ 2. catia rt inane 21910 Speed Motor Canoe °110 Complete 


Insist on Short & Mason ‘ycos=¢ Instruments. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
92 Ames St., ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


A high speed, perfectly safe boat of a wonderful model. 
All the luxury of canoeing, all the charm of motoring 8 
high speed, with all the safety of a cruiser—stiff 
safe—graceful in design—dry. Comfortable arrangement 
—and the strongest motor canoe made, Fully guaranteed. 
ae fous | lone - — of colee—conpet teste 
equip; w the simp. most reliable, smooth: 
ning, highest grade 2 H. P. engine Send today for 
Power Canoe Bulletin No. 81, (4) 


DETROIT BOAT CO., 54 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. f 


ZTHERMO; 
Aone TUM 


(iF. rv) 
Tycos 
¢ a wW 
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ON YOUR MOTOR BOAT 
WILL CUT DOWN YOUR GAS CONSUMPTION AND INCREASE THE CANDLEPOWER OF YOUR LIGHTS 


inded The WUNDERBUTTON consists of a simple brass burner, instantly interchangeable without any alteration with any acetylene tip, and a 
small white button % of an inch in diameter. This burner, consuming gas at a maximum rate of one-quarter foot per hour, produces the most 


reo powerful light ever obtained from the use of acetylene gas. 

se “ The WUNDERBUTTON can be used in any form of searchlight, bow or side light, in connection with any acetylene gas tank system. 
: If you are now using a fan-tail burner in your searchlight, consuming one foot of gas per hour and producing 38 candlepower, the WUN- 

> Sail- DERBUTTON will cut down your gas consumption by 75 per cent. and produce a 100-candlepower light. If your fish-tail burner has been a 

ws | %-foot burner, you will reduce your gas consumption by 50 per cent. 

oaster To you, Mr. Motor Boat Owner, this means that you can carry a gas tank of one-half the size which you had hitherto considered necessary 

round for effective service, or your present gas-tank capacity will last twice as long. All this convenience and economy for the small cost of a 

1g the WUNDERBUTTON burner. The WUNDERBUTTON light does not flicker. It is pure white, steady as sunshine, and will project its beams 

i from a searchlight to a distance of 1,200 feet. The gas can be turned down, but the burner can’t clog—it won’t crack the reflector, and can’t 

wv consume more than one-quarter foot of gas per hour. 


Ask your supply dealer to let you see a WUNDERBUTTON burner, or send to us for illustrated descriptive circular. 


236 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ls are 
Rs THE WUNDERBUTTON LIGHT COMPANY, 
il may 
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A FIXED VALUE 


THE REED & BARTON trade mark means the 
same thing everywhere, whether stamped on the loving- 
cup you win or on the dinner service on your table at 
home; each piece is the product of over eighty-five years 
of continuous endeavor in the silverware field—eighty-five 
years of “knowing how.” Exclusive in design, of 
substantial weight and nearly perfect workmanship, 


Reed & Barton Prise Cups 
Are Worth Winning. 


Over 150 of our representative patterns are 
shown in art catalog No. 30 which will be mailed 
upon request to committees in charge of prizes. 
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We are prepared .to submit designs in color em- 
bodying the ideas of committees or individuals. 
Club emblems or insignia faithfully reproduced by 
expert artists in enamelling, etching or engraving. 


E make Loving Cups and 
"Trophies in Gold, Sterling 
Silver, High-grade Silver Plate, be it Yachting, Racing, Track, 
Pewter, “Goldyn-Bronz” and Motor, Aviation or other 
Verde-A ntique. meet. 


WE have cups appropriate 
in design for every sport, 

















ce) Ane Se dar FouNDED 101 
Nich. J OFFICE AND FACTORIES AT TAUNTON, MASS. 
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THE “GURNET” DORY *8 


SEMI-SPEED CLIPPER LAUNCH 
ARE SEA-GOING MOTOR BOATS 


WITH THEIR GOODNESS OF DESIGN AND RELIABLE POWER EQUIPMENT ARE ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR USE ON THE WATERS OF THE ATLANTIC COAST AND THE LARGE INLAND LAKES 


“THE TOOL-MONGER” 


Name given to a booklet of 288 pages 
which we shall be pleased to mail on reques'. 
Valuable to owners of Motor Boats. 

MONTGOMERY @ CO. 
108 Fulton St. New York City 








THE seated SPRAY HOODS | 


os any | 
8126 Boat, 
Write for 
prices and 
catalogue 


Cooley Manufacturing Company 
127 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


verre POWER DORIES. and | 


18 TO 30 FEET—IS ABSOLUTELY SEAWORTHY. NON-CAP- pe | 


THE “GURNET”. DORY SIZABLE, SHALLOW DRAUGHT, FAST WITH LIGHT POWER. NS = ee 


“A GREAT LITTLE SHIP,” ONE OWNER _CALLS HER. 


THE CLIPPER LAUNCH 23,70 30 FEET—Is FAST, DRY, SEAWORTHY. DESIGNED FOR 


THE MAN WHO DESIRES THE BEST. LUXURIOUS MAHOGANY 
FINISH AND APPOINTMENTS, CORK CUSHIONS, LOCKER SEATS, ICE BOX, ETC. 


THE MOTORS—FAMOUS “ATLANTIC” AND “ATLANTIC SPECIAL.” — NOISELESS 
SUBMERGED EXHAUST, WATERPROOF IGNITION, TROUBLE-PROOF INSTALLA 











Safest Boats Built. Send Two Stamps for New Catalog. 
TOPPAN BOAT CO., 8 Haverhill St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 








SPRAY HOODS—GENUINE 10-OUNCE GOVERNMENT DYE KHAKI peck. BRONZE FRAMES. 
CATALOG D-8 ON REQUEST. TO ENABLE SATISFACTORY REPLY, PLEASE STATE REQUIREMENTS. 


Every boat owner and builder to know that I mam- 
facture and carry in stock a complete line of 


MARINE HARDWARE 


Send for our 1909 catalog. Free. upon request. 
carry an immense stock ready for shipment. 


CHAS. KAUFMANN, Oshkosh, Wis. 


THE ALTANTIC CO., AMESBURY, MASS. 


BOSTON, 93 HAVERHILL ST. NEW YORK, 612-30 CHURCH ST. PHILADELPHIA, THE BOURSE We 





























OR SALE-I 
day ship bel 
clock, striking § 
bells as aboard 
ship. Price $12.00 
Wm. E. Enhaus 4 


Son, 31 John Street, New York City. 





6K AY” Nautical Watch. Longitude at a glano 

Solar time in degrees, minutes and 15 seconds 
For use on Sea or Land.:: G. Ashton Kay,-39 Churd 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


lightness 
Strength 





The Elbridge Featherweight. 


Will drive your Hydroplane or Speed Boat 30 to 
40 miles per hour. 


Lightest weight and least bulk for power developed. 
Simplest in construction. 

Proved reliable by four years’ actual service. 
Over sixty different types of Elbridge Engines. 


The engine exactly suited for your needs and finan- 
ces is here for you. Send for free catalogue. 


ELBRIDGE ENGINE CO. 


22 Culver Road Rochester, N. Y. 








Regularly 
Inspe cted 
Without 
Extra 


( 


Per Month 


AVE you ever thought when handling a big Rental 


spinnaker boom. or after the day's run when 
you are fagged out and must lift the main boom into 
its crotch, how much easier it would be if these 
spars were only half the weight? Such would be 
the case if you used Pigeon Fraser Spars. 


WRITE US ABOUT HOLLOW SPARS 
FOR YOUR BOAT 


Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 


East Boston, Mass. 


for the NEVER 


SOLD 








{Best Fire 
ae] 
‘Extinguisher 


FOR SALE 


Complete sets of Castings with Forgings and Biue- 
prints for Gasoline Marine Engines, 3 to 50 H. P., 


Opposed and Vertical. 


COMET MOTOR WORKS 
512 Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Never Ou 
of Order 
When 
Needed 


























2 40 en ek ee 
out Electrical or 
Boat Equipment 


Gueninhatt drop forged steel. Bearing surfaces 
qround * ae enable stesl_sonnecting oy er 
uble cylinders, 8 to ‘our cyl proof ignition s m. For your launch, sa 
a ee! Pp. Engines start ¥i out ¢ crank. zouboss, sternwheel boat or railroad track car. 
ing. No cams, nosprockets, only three MOV. 20, ed users. Free catalog and foo 
All ¢ nes counterbalanced. No als. Demonstrating ts wanted 
al fuel injector burns a eaaatine. boa pecial who jolene 
at alcohol, paphthe ¢ (38) 
Plastic white bronze ings (no cheap 
babbitt used). 


DETROIT 
. ee Ce 


be sizes at proportionate prices in stock ready 
. Bingle cyinder engines 2 to8h. ie 


In Case of Fire, Re-Charged Without Expent 


Rapid Safety 
Fire Extinguisher Co. 


135 Front Street NEW YORK Manbatts 
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4 , | bs Ignition That Satisfies “Regal Users Write OUR Advertisements” 


919 


























oe d f : | HAVE now run my 8 H. P. Regal Engine one ‘month, 
The best. possible ignition evice for during which time | have made over 400 miles. 
od Pr a marine engine is a The —- ay never — — in all eo ~~ on 
starts easily and runs at high, medium or low speed unti 
. SPLITDORF MAGNETO stopped. | am more than pleased with it, and as long as | 
S | " | own a boat, will have none but a Regal in it.” 
fit any | That’s why so many leading boat builders are equipping their || Sincerely, 
x | boats with the SPLITDORF. Emil Kieswetter, New Smyrna, Fla. 
oes aad | It eliminates all ignition trouble and makes Perfect Ignition a 
logue certainty. Ask for Magneto Catalogue. < G ASOLINE 
rl C. F. SPLITDORF ENGINES 
nd | Branch, 1679 Broadway Walton Ave. & 138th St., NEW YORK 
ety — don’t miss fire. The jump spark ignition is sure, quick, and 
ches /e — works right at the right time in all kinds of weather. 


a4 | The oil feed is positive and parts are interchangeable. 
tae IN DIAN GI RL CAN OES | Regal Engines are built for high speed or heavy duty with 
| to 4 cylinders, and from 3 to 45 H. P. 


3 9 
p= For Sportsman’s Use or Idlers’ Play Siar i fh 


Built for service, of the best materials, on knowledge gained by 37 years of ex- | > ; } Alaska-Yukon Exposition, Seattle, Wash., ! 
perience in the Rushton shops—a guarantee of satisfaction. Powerfully ribbed to Satisfactory operation 1s at - 
manu- withstand rocks or sunken snags. Modeled along graceful, even lines, and most guaranteed. Get Cat- 


of desirable for safety, comfort, smartest appearance and longest service. This 


alogue No. 6 before 
Strong, Light, SwifteMoving Water Craft | | you buy an engine. 
is just the Ne ach you are pani. —— a Bunting. or fishing io. & « oo 
vacation. o other canoe is so easily driven. ur Free illustrates an 
Nis. Noe vations sles and sass: “Gp "and price. "We ship direct where REGAL GASOLINE 
— _ we have no dealer rite us. ENGINE CO 
“ = _ 
Et =) J. H. RUSHTON | | 








52 West Pearl Street 


bel . ian) ME «G52 Water Street | 
ng eS ve . : cee: és i Canton, New York. COLDWATER, MICH.,us.« 











“4 | $20 ana up Round Trip 


| WN TDC Muda 


econds 


| Ht iy Forty hours to the land of flowers 
ol | ‘4 Philip Morris | By Twin Screw Line 


ORIGINAL Largest and Fastest Steamers 


LONDON “Cigarettes Bermudian, 5530 Tons, *2 


Sailing every Wadiiahes from New York, 10 A. M. 


POS on 3 eae TEE zg 














Wireless on both Steamers; also bilge on 


mi = Oceana, 8000 Tons, *30 ‘%Y 








cted 
ys Yesterday, today and Satin§ymmolum, Orchestra, icc Fane © 

or illustrated pamphlets with full information apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & 
ra | | : a l wa > S 9 anywhere ? Poss. ona 4 a“ 1 1000 thd ay, 849 Madison Ave, “563 eae NY. em po 
op everywhere the proper | |" Ss < CSO al 
ER | | t h [= x to smo k S- For the DISCRIMINATING Yachtsman and Motor-Boatist 


A rotary blower driven by friction with fiy-wheel of the 
maging. NO TANKS—NO TROUBLE—NO DANGER Trimount Rotary 


D CAMBRIDGE | with Trimount Blower Outfits, Caa be heard at a 

— in boxes of ten 25c and the blast is maintained as long as driving w wy a Whistle Blower 
ou | J isin contact with fiy-wheel of engine, No variation or falling off , 

: | in tone as with compressed air system. je in 8128. 

der beet AMBASSADOR 35c Very simple, nothing to get on of order, Whistle can be $15 00 AND 

ts the after-dinner size = on deck wherever required and the pull can be located in * UP 
en : ~~ of boat. Blower is made entirely of bronze, extremely 
ded 


In Cork and Plain Tips | le, compact and efficient. Many of the Surf Boats of the 
ws 8. Life-Saving Service are equipped with our whistle outfits. 


- | Your Protection 
**The Little Money back if not Satisfactory 
TRIMOUNT ROTARY, 


Brown Box’’ 


——— “i 
‘ne 
Mh No. 1, Hand Bilge cog 
ii, cs 6 nee a minute at 85 revolutions. Made 
od gc : oot of bronze metal, Ni 
: Sica or get out of order, 
. S _—_ susuennueesncnensene ~ > ; inst a lifetime, No, 2, Bilge rump, 
Il ives 20 a minute, 


. ; ND WORTH IT 
phate HI H paint 
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Why a ?Askan Owner |] AN INNOVATION IN THE MOTOR BOAT WORLD 


6 ad Biversone No. 2 
-_ Lund abana COMBINED FOG HORN AND WHISTLE 
We have pzen building the Doman” four cycle 


marine motorsa. d engines forthe last fourteen years. 
They are built in sizes from 5 to 200 H. P., 2 to 8 
cylinders. If you are looking for an absolutely reliable 
outfit to propel your boat, send for our 1910 catalog, 
which gives full information of what we make. 
The H. C. Doman Co., Dept. “H’” Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 
PORT The high grade engine builders. Seattle, Wash., Stock Branch: 72 Jackson St. STaRBOaRD 


Floor Polish of Quality 


If you have never used Covers law requirements. Clear loud blasts from either horn or whist.e 
as desired. Simple, compact. entirely new and extremely economical to 


ae own. Nothing to rust, Horn and whistle of brass. Bellows of best 
} oiled leather. You need a horn and whistle. Why not get the 
u er s Biversone No. 2, combining these two elements? It is the ideal for 
motor boats. We also make single Whistles for motor boats and Fog 
Horns for every craft that floats. .Order now. 


Biversone Mfg. Co., 5 Rogers St., Gloucester, Mass, 





























' For ‘durable painting of all kinds use National Lead 








Company’s Pure White Lead (Dutch Boy Painter 
trade mark). “Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. 50” on 
request, free. 


on your floors, you do | ) NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, a Broadway, New Yon 


Helps you decide where to go, where to 
stay, what it will cost, and you surely bav ave perfectly ra te 
\ errectly hinishne 
SETTLE THE VACATION QUESTION | ' | See Meal teal 
yome 7 aca eae vit vox — Lepr i : rom re but none of equal THE CACO AIR WHISTLE 
: excellence. is the one that makes more noise, and uses less 


66 NEW ENGL AND It is the STANDARD i in the Siovent trades throughout the air than the others. 
- — vreenee we Ask Your Dealer for a Caco! 


99 en finishing your sae use BUTCHER’S 
VACATION RESORTS | BOSTON POLISH and be convinced of its merits He he con't Sn? Fes ond be oe ee 
Contains a detailed list of nearly two Send for our free booklet of witsiles end outfits made. ept. § 


thousand hotels and boarding ie THE BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY eiheehe sardan aie: woe 


Bree” location, eas routes an 
a 


aap of "he a in ape: | 356 Atlantic Avenue, Bostan, Mass. 255-261 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IT’S FREE FOR THE ASKINC. ; : 
Other Publications descrip-_ || You will need a thousand and one things for 


iveof andillustrating each section will , Paint, Varnish, Rope, B | i ° 
: "be ineluded for the cost of mailing. dea boat, arent: Hay Bells Whistles, le High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS TODAY. — ji | un HA Flags, Charts, Compass, For Gasolene, Water and Air of 
Address ee Wire : : H 
| ° any shape or dimensions desired 


























NORTH STATION, BOSTON. Cadden, . 
C. M. BURT, G.P.A. Blocks, for any pressure. We make 


Life- only work of merit. 








y i . : ; cee oq é Preservers, 
YO U ought to be in- | i yaoi 7 é Seteson, “Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 
terested in the g¢ Oe "4 Fenders, Spray Hoods, 





i. Pisin, Mimattin, 11 Galvanizing of all kinds of 

IMPROVED pls a ie Etc. marine work. 

BALL Al ) a eee L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
Forward 4 It will bay you to look || 1” 50 Cliff Sweet : : : New York 


REVERSE GEAR Reverse or MORSS Specialies, 
such as the Weelite Bin- 


Stationary : acle Light, an electric 
for MOTOR BOATS through : prc ect te . cane 


| able to any binnacle, 
Made only of Hardened Steel SINGLE Weelite Binnacie Light and furnishing a steady, 
Spur Gears. Most Reliable, | | reliable light on the compass, a great boon to all who run at 
pend Grade, Easiest to LEVER night. @ Our illustr: ited catalog shows everything for a boat. 
CONTROL Sent free on receipt of 5c. for mailing. Let us hear for you. 


FOUR SIZES * “ | A. S. MORSS Co. i 


Z0th CENTURY 


The Best Motor Built 
SIMPLE “'feuasiny ECONOMICAL 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 























Send f 10, 12, 18, 24°30, 6080 ond 120 H.P ; | 
end for > , 12, 18, 24, 30, 50, 80 an .P. | 
sit | al : Racine Boat lig. Co.of Nl 
CATALOG Write for catalogue of our latest motors. The improve- acinie 0a . 0. 0 
ments on our 1909 machine keep it at the ‘‘top of the — 


Manufactured by heap.” Visit our factory and compare our motor with 


NEW YORK GEAR WORKS | | N.Y. YACHT, LAUNCH AND ENGINE CO. 1628 Broadway 


56-58 Greenpoint Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. Morris Heights, New York City (near 50th St.) 




















New York’s Exclusive Boat Stor) 


IG-it. Steel Launch “O6 | Skiffs, Flat-Bottom Boats, Rowboats 


if omplete with fogine, Ready to Ruo . 
i ciiacsidaaiemrimaniias - Canoes, Duck-Boats, Power-Dories 
- unches at pro tionate ices, All launches tested and § | . 
= fitted with Detroit two cycle reversible engines with speed saimilite lever—simplest engine F amily Launches, Speed Boats 
made—starts without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyone can run it, Steel Row- } | ° 
boats $20.00, ll boats fitted with air tight compartments—Cannot sink, leak or Cruisers 
Fust—need ae —— 4 Ast are the largest 4 monafacturere of pleasure be boot a te world | | 

filled the day they are received. Write for Free Titestreted Catalog and fd astheoiete of f in 000 r—y--A i | ; 

Michigan Stee! Boat Co., 1227 Jefferson Ave., Detrolt, Mich., U.S.A. (30) || Greatest Variety and Largest Stock in New York 
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Send for 


-FREE 


ever tasted. 





SAMPLES 


They will prove that 
Steero Cubes make the 
best bouillon you have 


BE SURE TO TAKE A BOX OF 
STEERO BOUILLON CUBES ON 


Your Next Outing 


They make delicious bouillon that goes to the right 
spot when you are hungry from a tramp or day on the 
water. It is made in a moment without the bother of 
cooking—just pour boiling water on a Cube. “A Cube 
makes a cup.” It dissolves instantly into rich, REAL 
bouillon—not insipid beef tea. 

When you have learned the convenience, quickness 
and quality of Steero Cubes, send 35c. for a box of 12 
postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply you.: 


Distributed and Guaranteed by 


Schieffelin & Co. 


163 William St. °*. °° °° New York 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co. 



































2,000 Gallons 


KYANIZE 
SPAR FINISH 


furnished U.S. Navy is ample proof |] 


of its quality 


Nearly every ship in the Navy 
wears more or less of our Spar 


Finish. 


Ask your dealer or 


write us direct. hClCOW ~ 


SOLE MAKERS 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 





———— 
—— 
——- 
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What's in a Name? 


THOMAS CORT 
INC 


on a shoe means literal custom correct- 
ness and quality — minus a part of the 
price, and all of the waiting, for custom 
shoes. 

To say that no other shoes like them 
or similar to them are offered ready to 
wear, is a simple statement of fact. 

They are made for those who are 
accustomed to made-to-measure boots 
but who are not averse to better ser- 
vice at asaving of much time and some 
money. 

**Cort’’ shoes—for men and women 
— fetch from 8 to 15 dollars at retail. 

Our riding and field boots, golf, 
tennis and yachting shoes also are the 
world’s standard of correctness and 
quality. 

Let us tell you where they may be had. 


THOMAS CORT, inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1884 
NEWARK, N. J. 





CORT SHOES MAY BE HAD IN PARIS FROM 
J. B. LOUIS BOULADOU, 39 RUE DE CHAILLOT 











— 





114 State St., Boston, Mass. 





KNOX 1910—Better Than Ever 


If you want POWER 

If you want DURABILITY 
If you want ECONOMY 

If you want RELIABILITY 





Sizes, 2% H. P. to 40H. P. Two and Four Cycle 


Send for Catalogue 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE: 


Camden Anchor-Rockland Machine Company 
CAMDEN, MAINE, U. S. A. 


GENERAL SALESROOMS : 


The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— =m a 


BUY 
KNOX 


602 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Leather Goods - 
Travelling Necessities 
Game and Bridge Sets 
Playing Cards - 


ILLUSTRATED 


HOSKINS 2 


CATALOG 


SOCIAL STATIONER 
and FANCY GOODS 
| Stationery 
Engraving 
. “i - - Printing 


~ - - Business Furniture 








904-906 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


UPON REQUEST 
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IN HIS YACHT. 


Left Michigan, November 27 and Is Now 
Headed for New Orleans—Ice Gorges 
Nearly Destroy His Little Boat. 


City, associate editor of The Field and 
Stream, arrived in St. Louis last night 
aboard his yacht on a record-breaking 
10,000-mile trip by water down the Mis- 
sissippi to the Gulf and around by way 
of the Atlantic to his starting point. He 
left on November 27 and expects to 
steam into that harbor again before the 
summer closes. 

His five-ton yacht is anchored under 
the Eads Bridge, and its owner will re- 
main in St. Louis about ten days before 
continuing on his voyage down the river 
to New Orleans. 
George L. James of Cleveland and Emil 
Fischer of Chautauqua, II]. 

Beadle was caught in the recent ice 
gorges in the Mississippi and his boat 
swamped. For nearly two months he 
lay on the bank near Chautauqua wait- 
ing for the ice to pass and repairing his 
boat, which had become injured by the 
gorges. He arrived at Chautauqua on 
December 10, by way of Grafton and 
Peoria, having left Chicago by way of 
the Illinois River on December 1, last. 

His was the last boat to pass the locks 


of a banquet at Peoria on December 5, 
given by the Illinois Valley Yacht Club 
lof that city. 





“TEN THOUSAND MILES 
 INAMOTOR BOAT 


STANLEY BEADLE MAKING TRIP) 


Stanley A. Beadle,.of New York | 
With Beadle are | 


of the Illinois and Michigan Canal for | 
the winter season. Beadle was the guest | 


* ‘ 


HE above narrative of a trip from Michigan, 
over to Chicago, down the Illinois- Michigan 
Canal, Illinois River and the Mississippi, to New 
Orleans; skirting the Gulf Coast to the Florida 
keys; along up the Atlantic seaboard; up the St. 
Lawrence River and through the Great Lakes 
back to the starting point will chronicle the history 
of what will be the longest and most interesting 
trip ever made in a small power cruiser. This 
twelve-month serial began in the March issue of 


FIELD AND STREAM 
“America’s Magazine for Sportsmen” 


“| This is a series of articles that you, as an en- 
thusiastic yachtsman, cannot afferd to miss, and at 
the same time it will acquaint you with the very 
finest magazine devoted to the great outdoors. 
To all readers of “Yachting” desiring to get this 
series, which will run through the entire coming 
year, we will make 


A SPECIAL OFFER:—Send us $1.50, 
(regular subscription price) and we will commence 
your subscription with the May issue and send you, 
free of charge, copies of the March and April issues 
containing the first. two installments of this story. 
Or we will send FIELD AND STREAM for 
3 months, beginning with the March issue, for 25c. 
($1.50 a year; 15c. the copy on all news-stands.) 





28 E. 21st STREET 





FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 




















You Will Need 
a Heavier Mooring 
This Season 


and last year’s mushroom, chain and 


buoy are as good as new. 


Perhaps you are installing a larger 
reverse gear, a different ignition or 
lubricating system, and, as a result, 
have on your hands a good gear, 
some coils, oilers, and grease cups 
that are just what some other fellow 
would be glad to have, but which 
are only taking up space in your 
locker, and becoming more worthless 
every month you hold on to them. 


There are lots of you boat-owners 
who have outgrown some perfectly 
good equipment, which may just as 
well be sold and the proceeds applied 
toward the purchase of a new outfit. 


Advertise these in our For Sale 
Department, being specific as to di- 
mensions, make and other details, 
where and when they may be in- 
spected, and the price that you 
want for them, and see how many 
people, of whom you never knew, 


are anxious to secure them. 


It only costs $1.75 for an inch 
advertisement of this kind. Send it 
in now to catch the June issue, and— 
Oh, yes, don’t forget to send m 
check with the copy. 


Address Advertising Department 


Yachting Publishing Co. | 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
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LICHT YOUR BOAT—DO YOUR COOKING 
WITH THE SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 


No Dynamos to Get Out of Order 
¥ No Wiring to Short Circuit 
> No Generator to Clean 








Any Plumber can install it quickly and economically, and when the gas supply runs low, 
the empty tank is exchanged for a full one. Permitted by National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and U. S. Steamboat Inspection Service. Send for Illustrated Booklet. }i 


’ THE COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CoO., S°SkoAows: NEW YORK CITY | 


Branches:—Chicago, 830 Monadnock Building. Atlanta, 402 Equitable Building. Toronto, 6 King Street, West. 
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MARBLEHEAD ANTI-FOULING GREEN AND WHITE 


ONLY ONE REASON WHY you should use it—IT’'S THE BEST—and that also is the only reason why we ship it to all parts of the world. For fifteen 
years we have manufactured and constantly improved this composition and USED IT AT OUR OWN YARDS, where we have painted hundreds of yachts 
and vessels. We have tested it year after year in actual service with practically every other composition produced. A beautiful color—long life—powerful anti- 
fouling qualities—saves $30 on an average small 30-footer in one season. Full directions for using on every can, 


STEARNS @ McHAY CO. 


- Manufacturers - MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
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OUTING 


@, The best all-round number 
of OUTING ever published. 


@ Beautiful color pictures of 
college sports. Whigham’s 
COMMON SENSE OF GOLF. 
Wonderful game bird photo- 
graphs. COMEDIANS OF THE 
DIAMOND, by Van Loan. 


@, TWO ON THE TRAIL breathes 
the spirit and romance of the 
wilderness. It’s a bully story. 


q@ All News-stands, 25 cents. 
$3.00a year. Send fifty cents 
in stamps to-day for three 
months’ trial subscription. 


Gm OUTING MAGAZINE £@@) 


¥ SY 315 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY \ Seg 

















NEW OUTING BOOKS 


GOLF FOR BEGINNERS— AND OTHERS, by Marshall Whitlatch 


The object of this book is to teach the player how to teach himself rather than how to imi*ate 
the methods of others. It is especially designed for the golfer who begins to play after reaching 
maturity, when the muscles are no longer flexible and cannot respond to the rules laid down by 
many professional teachers. 

Completely illustrated from photographs. Price, $2.00 net 


HOW TO STUDY BIRDS, by Herbert K. Job 


Tells in detail how to take up the study of bird life, how to know the birds, when and where to 
find them, etc. Every detail of the use of the camera on bird subjects is made plain. It is the ideal 
guide for teachers—or anyone else interested in the study of our native birds. 


Copiously illustrated with photographs from life. $1 50 net 


A GUIDE TO THE COUNTRY HOME, by Edward K. Parkinson 


Describes in plain terms just what should be known about the home, the grounds and all their 
appurtenances, 
‘*Well-nigh everything that the owner of a country home wants to know, expressed in language 
that he can understand.” — 7e Argonaut. 
Cloth, illustrated. $1.00 net 


CAMP COOKERY, by Horace Kephart 


Includes detailed instructions for outfitting. It solves all camp cooking problems, Everything 
is simplified to the last degree. Written in the woods for use in the woods. Suitable for a day’s 
outing or a thousand-mile expedition. A fit companion to Mr. Kephart’s remarkably complete 


‘*Camping and Woodcraft.” 


Pocket size, tllustrated. $1.00 net 


ABBOTT’S 1910 AUTOMOBILE LAW FOR MOTORISTS 


Contains all motor laws, including the recent changes in many States. The general law of the 
road and of vehicles condensed and simplified. The exact meaning of the law is made plain. A 
necessary part of the equipment of every motorist. 

Cloth, pocket size. $1.50 net 


FISHING KITS AND EQUIPMENT, by Samuel G. Camp 


A comprehensive handbook on the selection of rods, reels, lines, leaders, lures and other fishing 


essentials. 
The man who goes fishing for the first time will find information he cannot secure elsewhere, 


and the veteran will pick up many useful hints. 
Cloth, tllustrated, $1.00 net 





NECESSARY SUMMER OUTDOOR BOOKS 


Tracks and Tracking. $1.25. Josef Brunner. 
Training the Bird Dog. $1.25. C. B. Whitford. 
Big Game at Sea. $2.00. Charles F. Holder. 


Boat Sailing. $1.00. Capt. A: J. Kenealy. 

Camping and Woodcraft. $1.50. Horace Kephart. 

The Sport of Bird Study. $2,00, Herbert K. Job. 

Motoring Abroad. $2.00. Frank Presbrey. Wilderness Homes. $1.25. Oliver Kemp. 

Bait Angling for Common Fishes. $1.25. Louis Favorite Fish and Fishing, $1.25. Dr. J. As 
Rhead. Henshall. 


Any of these books may be bought from your bookseller, or will be sent postpaid by us upon 


receipt of price. 
Descriptive catalogue sent upon request. 


P™ MOUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY @) 
a) 


f=) | 
weeeyy 315 FIFTH AVENUE + - * * NEW YORK CITY 














Walker’s Marine Copper Paint For Wooden Bottoms Only 


marx Absolutely Anti-Fouling. A perfect paint for racing bottoms; prevents vegetable growths; keeps away barnacles 
and worms; slippery as glass; increases speed. Different in character and composition from any other paint on the market. 

















Manufactured 
epg Walker Chemical Works NEW YORK OFFICE: 52 BROADWAY 





Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Hitchcock’s Automatic Bilge Bailer 


(Patent Pending) 
is simple, practical, durable and easy to apply. It 
possitively increases speed. Keeps boat dry. 
Acts automatically when 
boat is under way and is self- 
closing when boat is at_rest. 


Prevents accidents. 


Price $5,00 of your dealer or 
direct from us. : 


When writing for particulars state speed of 
boat, also draft of hull, 


THE AUTOMATIC BILGE BAILER CO. 
Dept. D, 150 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














READY TO INSTALL 

2H. P. reversing: —_ and fittings com- 
plete, including propeller and shafting, stuf- 
fing box, wiring, etc. 

Our engine is so simple a woman or child 
can operate it. It is easy to start, strong, de- 
pendable, 2 H. P. to 10H. P. $40 up. An 
engine with a wonderful record—thousands of 
them in use and all giving satisfaction. Adopt- 
ed by the U. S. lighthouse tenders, Chicago 
police boats, etc. Low fuel: Ee faster 
and more powerful per rated H. P. than any 
other engine. 

Special prices to boat builders and agents. 
Write today. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, 2° 





Write for free illus- 
trated catalog, Mighty 
interestingtoanyonein- 

terested in motor boats 


Eau Claire, Wis. 

















America’s Most Beautiful ‘Resort 


THOUSAND 
ISLAND HOUSE 


Alexandria Bay, New York 


The Venice of America 








Fishing, Boating, Golf, etc. 
Most Picturesque. 
Modern Appointments. 


Send for Booklets and Rates. 
O. G. STAPLES, Owner and Proprietor. 


4.9 owner and proprietor of the Riggs House, Washington, D. C. 
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Bie AND LITLE 
They All Use the Old Reliable 
BRINGS OF METAL PoLIsHEs 


se RAP LEE Bh Wot 





THE GREAT MARINE FAVORITE 
For Sale Everywhere 


F. M. TRAFTON CO. ° ° ° ° Boston, Mass, U.S.A. 














The Mattress That ts Built-—Not Stuffed 


Ostermoor’l5. 


The MATTRESSES and CUSHIONS 
for YOUR Boat 


because they are the most restful ever made; soft, yet firm; built, not stuffed. 
They’re non-absorbent and water-proof; never get mildewed or sodden. 
Besides that, in case of need, they may be used as auxiliary life-preservers. 
Will hold fifteen times their weight in water for a very long time. The U. S. 
Navy and most of the best yachts have them in use. 
Our book — “‘ The Test of Time ’’—sent ye tells all about Mat. 


tresses and Cushions for use. It’s with references, etc., 
or better still, call at our igen wWarerooms and see a full line. 
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PUMP WATER CLOSET 
None Better Made—All Fittings 75% Copper 


This simplified method of install- 
ing a marine water closet should 
agent to ney owner and builder 
= bem. The cost of Prone wey 
is the only expense, and my closet, 
with patent outboard connections, 
can be safely and securely connect- 
ed by any person. My patent out- 
board connections ve ctical and 
absolutely safe, and mbers’ bills 
are entirel an. 


with +1 eecamel outboard connections 


ga our prices with others 
before purchasing. 





GUS A. DIEM, 20 Fulton St., New York City 
(Formerly Curtiss Co.) 

















Please mention YacHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Apparel ax Accessories 
FOR THE YACHTSMAN AND CREW 





@ We have inaugurated a complete 

department and brought to bear our 

experience as Apparel Specialists 

—with all that this means in careful 

a ™\ selection, and consequent quality. 

33 
3 








w Included in Our Assortments of 
Distinctive Yachting Apparel, are 


Broadway at 34th Street 








Club Caps, Navy Hats, Sailor Caps; Sailor Shirts, Dress Jumpers, Dress Trousers, 
Neckerchiefs, Racing Hoods, Ribbons, Work Suits, Lacebacks, 
Russet Yachting, Oxfords, White Canvas Bals. 
ACCESSORIES: 
Lettering, Devices and Embroidery, Flags for all Clubs, Ensigns and Burgees. 


The Prices Throughout are Most Reasonable. 





Saks & Company 


NEW YORK 














The Aaron 
Automatic 
Bilge-Pump 


Operated by the Cooling Water ,,. “ 
‘ nie it leaves the Bilge Discharge 
Engine Cylinder. 
No moving parts. A, 
No check valves. Suction 
Nothing to wear out, 
Pumps sand or grit out of bilge, Positively automatic. 
Send for Catalogue 


E. S. LINCOLN, 


Circulating water 





Brookline, Mass. 
































LET US PLAN 
YOUR SUMMER TOUR 


to the land of health-giving breezes and unique 
scenic beauties 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Its exhiliarating air imparts new vigor and 
makes life incomparably better worth living. 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s trains and steamers is exceed- 
ingly rich in fish and game. 


THE HOME OF THE LORDLY CARIBOU 
WHERE TROUT AND SALMON ABOUND 


Beautiful fiords, guarded by lofty cliffs, present 
unrivalled facilities to the Yachtsman. 


Write for Booklet. 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


Reid Newfoundland Company St. John’s, Newfoundland 














Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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At Last! 


The only bilge pump which may 
be attached to propeller shaft with- 
out uncoupling, and which may be 
thrown into and out of action with- 
out stopping engine. The Star No. 
60 and 62 Bilge Pumps occupy no >, 
valuable floor space, do not run hot 
when not pumping, and cannot get 
out of order. Requires but 34 inches 
space on shaft. 14-inch stroke—|- 





~ 





% 












inch bore—throw 2 gallons per minute at 500 revolutions of shaft. 


The Star Air Pump 


With split cam and hinged 
boxes can be attached to propeller 
shaft without uncoupling the 
shaft. Stroke 14 inches, bore 14 
inches. This is the most com- 
pact air pump made It is entirely out of the way, and the throw of a small 
lever puts it into action, or stops it, while the engine is running, 

No appreciable extra power is required to operate. 

The whistle can be blown at thirty seconds after starting up the engine. It 
will pump a 10-gallon tank up to 60 pounds pressure in ten minutes, with the 
engine making 450 revolutions per minute. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


W. & J. TIEBOUT, 118 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


















Buy an 


EMMONS BOAT 


and be satisfied 


@We are headquarters for the 
famous Swampscott Clipper Dories 
| and are the only builders of the 
| 21-ft. Club Dories; 18-ft. Sailing 
| Dories ; 17-ft. Riverside Dories. 


: ; 







Also build Power Dories, 
Skiffs, etc. 


 &. GERRY EMMONS 


. Factory, 53-61 New Ocean Street 
~ SWAMPSCOTT, MASS., U. S. A. 


: Send 6c. in stamp for Catalog “‘C” 








BRONZE MOTOR BOATS 


LIGHTER—STRONGER—SAFER THAN WOOD 
NON-CORROSIVE NON-FOULING 


A-B-C Life Belts 


Lightest, Smallest, 
Most Efficient and 
Durable Made. 


APPROVED BY U. S. INSPECTORS 


All Kinds of 
A-B-C Life Belt Cork Life Belt Metal and Wooden Launches 


WELIN DAVIT ano LANE & DE GROOT CO. 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK, N, Y. 

































JAMES setae, 556 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK 


— | \|t 








) Designer and 
>) Constructor of 


GAS 
ENGINES 


Feathering, 
Propellers 

and Special 
Mechanisms 


“AZARA, a 2 FY. spot y with CRAIG ENGINE 
EATHER PROPELLER 








BATH MARINE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BATH, MAINE 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND 
YACHT BUILDERS 


Prices Moderate and Workmanship 
and Material the Best 
Procurable. 


Write us and let us know the type 
and size of boat you are interested in, 
and we will send general arrangement 
plans, specifications and prices, with- 
out any obligation on your part. Can furnish working esas of any 
type of boat at a reasonable cost. 

Send 10 cents for Catalogue D. 


























iene Gasoline Yachts & Engines 

















NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 
) 
Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam Launches & Engines 
Send for Circulars and Second Hand List 
MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO. 
- 340 West First Street Sovth Boston, Mass. 
60 H. P. ENGINE New York Office, Room 1228, 150 Nassau St. Telephone, 5215 Beekman 











Please mention Yacut1nc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Lead the a a a The Long Life Spar Varnish 
World ee 


awe ra 3 = COLUMBIA 
aed YACHT WHITE 


Visitor II. Merlin 

Alcyone Katrina 
Intrepid Quissetta a a 
Arbella Emerald , ; re 
Shiyessa IV.J Hesperj} 


Dervish Corona ; " 

Constellation Elmina II. 

Chanticleer Ariadne ae 
. Cygnet Resolute Constance Valmore Taormina ~ 


Mavis Vergemere Savarona Invincible 


Sloops 
Joyette! Sally X Little Haste ee II. FOR ENGINES. 


Ellen Crooner Neola 


elin 

Timandra i Cherry Circle Mimosa II. 
Wianno Spirit II. Tyro MOTORS AND RADIATORS 
Athene A Eleanor Dorello 
Weetamoe Dorothy Q Marchioness 
Winsome Meemer Little Rhody II. 

Yawls Steam Yachts 
Comanche Wayfarer Machigonne Lyndonia MADE BY 


Look at the Ellen. The whole outfit is the product of American manu- 


facture—the canvas is made in Lowell—the rigging and blocks in Boston—the F.W. DEVOE & C:T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


whole Breaks is the product hike manufacture. We Aw = to "4 
facts because we do not it necessary to import either goods or work- 
manship with which | to win. FOUNDED 1754 


woare WILSON & SILSBY "8a" 101 FULTON ST.. NEW YORK 


Our Cable Address is “*WILSAILS,” BOSTON, W. U. C. C. 
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DO NOT BUY THE HARTHAN 
oenox LROPELLER 


Pushed the Following Boats to Victory: 


WOLF !1—Champlion of Pacific Coast. 
LAWANA—Winner Handicap Race, A-Y-P Re- 
.  @atta, at Seattle. 

GUNFIRE 1!.—Winner Hudson-Fulton Races. 


PETER PAN 1I1.—Champlon—Lake Hopatcong OD Sie Ee 
iicatened or Front Curtain in Position 


“ Sole Makers 
Hamman McFARLAND FOUNDRY AND The Name KENYON 


P ” 

ee. 0.8. Pes OF. MACHINE COMPANY and the accompanying cut stand foreverything that is Perfect and High Grade 

TRADE MARK in Tops and Cushions for motor boats. An exceptionally good opportunity 

oneachblade) TRENTON, B. J. for new agencies in southern territory, Write to-day for agency proposition, 
REPRESENTATIVES 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA NORFOLK, VA. 87, LOUIS, MO. 
The Lincoln-Dillaway Co, Topping Bros.  F, Vanderherchen's Sons The Wallace Bros. R. H. OOMBS THE R. L. KENYON COMPANY, - LA CROSSE, WIS. 
178 Commercial Street 122 Chambers St. 7 North Water Street 3685 Olive St, 


66 99 Time has proved it a Success and 
DG has also produced many imitations. 
Ten years have proved the worth of Bridgeport Bronze 


We guarantee to refund the amount of 
ot AMP this bill, if at the end of the season there 


is any sea growth on the bottom of the OUR FAMoy, 
> STamp 












































boat, on which two coats of our B. B. 
paint has been properly applied. 


The Bridgeport Bronze Marine Paint Co. 
We have lived up to this guarantee for 10 years. The others have yet to prove their worth. 
BRIDGEPORT BRONZE MARINE PAINT CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Lacquero Bridgeport” 














Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Service! 
Comfort! 


Price! 
ALL 
RIGHT 


Cruisers, Launches, 
Speed Boats 


Built to Order from 
Architects’ Designs 








WRITE OR CALL A Few Now on Sale 


TARRYTOWN BOAT WORKS, Tarrytown, N. Y. 











This Free Book Tells All About 
Electric Light for Motor Boats 


@ Send to-day for this free book, and study up 

on the question of how to fit up your motor boat 

for next season with a complete electric lighting 

outfit at small expense. The most complete book 
of the kind ever printed. If you had trouble with oil lamps last 
season, you surely should read this book. Sit down and write 
for it to-day. 


THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Ignition Apparatus in the U. S. 
99 St. Clair Street Dayton, Ohio 











| 
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BORDEN’S 








PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK 
(Unsweetened) 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 
“The Original’ 


Meet every requirement for Milk or Cream. 
Especially adapted for the preparation of 
many delicious dishes while Cruising. 


Our Guaranty of Purity and Quality is 
supported by over 53 years of experience 


BORDEN'S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York 








More Speed For Your 


Boat ~ LessExpense! 


There is one boat bottom Paint 
that will stand a season’s hard 
service —and be in perfect condition 
when the boat is hauled out for the winter. 
There is one paint that cannot harm iron keels 
or fastenings by electrolysis—as do most paints, 
especially bronze and copper paints. It is the 


Bridgeport Standard (Mitchells) 
Non- ouling Enamel Paint 


It produces a smooth, even, glossy surface, which allows the boat 

to slip easily through the water. It is an elastic paint which 
, Stands bumps and knocks without chipping or peeling. 
\ Its smooth, glossy surface absolutely prevents fouling. Being 

non-absorbent, it cannot soak off. 
Ask your dealer for BRIDGEPORT STANDARD 
(Mitchell’s) Non-Fouling Enamel Paint; or write us 
for booklet. 


Tie BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING Co. 


NEW MILFORD. CONN. 
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Steering Gears 


have stood every test for half a century. 


Established 1859. 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Joe’s Improved Reversing Gears and 
“One Way” Clutches 


All powers ranging from the smallest 
motor to motors developing 150 H. P. 
at 1,000 revolutions per minute. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN 
CONSTRUCTION AND PRICES 


Advance Circula. 
Now Ready 


The Snow & Petrelli Mig. Co. 


443 CHAPEL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN 


Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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American Ever Ready Co 

American Kitchen Products Co 

American Photography 

Atlantic Co. 

Auto. Improvement Co 

Awtentatic ‘Titles Bailar Co.- 2 o. 6. disiceccccccvesoge 


Barney, Morgan 

Bath Marine Construction Co 
Biverson Mfg. 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Co 
Boston & Maine Railroad 

Boston Varnish Co. 

Boucher Mfg. Co., H. E 

Bowes & Watts 

Bridgeport Bronze Marine Paint Co 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co 
Brun,s Kimball & Co., Inc 

Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co 
Burgess, W., Starling Co., 
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Camden Anchor-Rockland Machine Co 
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Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co 
Field & Stream Publishing Co 


Gardner, William 

Gas Engine & Power Co 

Gielow & Orr 

Gleason-Peters Air Pump Co 
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Griffin, W. H 
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Jones & Robinson 
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Koven & Bro., L. O 
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Manning’s Yacht Agency 391-393 


McFarland Foundry & Machine Co 








“EVER READY” 


ACCURATELY INDICATE THE SPEED 


Tachometer, 
Price $20.00 





Combines Tachometer—Clock—Electric Light. 
PRICES GIVEN INCLUDE ALL FITTINGS. 


TO PROPERLY OPERATE MOTOR BOATS the 
speed of the engine must be known at all times. 
Tachometers attached to the propeller shaft by a split gear, 
constantly and accurately indicate the number of revolutions per minute. 
SPECIFY—Diameter of Propeller Shaft—Length of Flexible Shaft—Maximum Speed of 
Motor—Whether 600 or 1200 R: P. M. Dial is required. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR SEND DIRECT TO 


AUTO IMPROVEMENT CO., 316 Hudson St. NEW YORK 


TACHOMETERS 


OF YOUR ENGINE AT ALL TIMES 


Tachometer Twin, 
Price $35.00 


“Ever Ready” 
pinion and flexible shaft 








, Standard Motor Construction Co 





Mianus Motor Works 

Michigan Steel Boat Co 

Michigan Wheel Co 

Montgomery & Co. oc. cc cece csc eccccccsseevecencs 
Morris & Co., Philip 

Morss Co., A. S 

Mowér, Chas. D 
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National Lead Co 
New York Gear Works 


| New York Yacht, Launch & Engine Co 
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Outing Publishing Company 
Owen, George 


Palmer Bros. 

Pigeon-Fraser Hollow’ Spar Co 

Powell Engine Corporation 

PUGIPEIEINS CO sciscces yess cece cuslpeenesteresame 
Progressive Mfg. Co 


Quebec Steamship Company 


| Racine Boat Mfg. Co., New York 
| Rapid Safety Fire Extinguisher Co 


Reed & Barton 

Regal Gasolene Engine Co 

Reid Newfoundland Company 

Remington Oil Engisie Co. «0. 60 cs:ccccccdcvsceevess 451 
Roper & Co., 

EY ee Pree ee oF ee ee EE Ce 
Rushton, Inc., J. 


EN ee ee ee eee 390 
Seaman Motor & Launch Works 

ty RES Ee TT 
Smith, Cary & Ferris 

Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co 
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Stamford Foundry Co 

Inside Back Cover 
Stanley & Patterson 

Stearns & McKay Co 

ee ne eee 474 
Syracuse Gas Engine Co 


Tams, Lemoine & Crane 
Tarrytown Boat Works 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Three In One Oil Co 
Thousand Island House 
Tiebout, W. & J 


| Toppan Boat Mfg. Co 

Co ge en ey eee 467 
| Trimount Rotary Power Co 

| Truscott Boat Mfg. Co 
RE Ae eee 453 
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eB: 3 7 Oy eee ee eee ee 457 
| Walker Chemical Works 


Welin Davit and Lane & De Groot, Cons..... 
Wraeeet; Marra Weve dic iiGetv ck euten 
Whittelsey & Whittelsey 


| Wilson & Silsby 


Wright Engine Co., C. T 
Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pill Co 
Wunderbutton Light Co 


Yung, Guilford D 





“KELSEY” Gasoline Strainer, Scientifically correct. 
Handy, Guaranteed. Price $1.50. G. D. Yung, W. Haven, Con 





including Family Launches, Speed 


Complete with Engine 


Ready to Run 


$9 450 


16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and 35 footers at proportionate prices, 


Boats, Auto Boats and Hunting Cabin Cruisers 


of the latest design. Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready to ship, equipped 
with the simplest motors made; start without cranking; ten-year-old child can run 


them. Boats and engi 


bond 


Let us send you testimonials from some 





ye 
of our 12,500 satisfied owners. We are the world’s largest power boat manufacturers. 
Our free consultation department can give you valuable, money-saving information. 


Write today for Free Illustrated Catalog and D. ti 


Agents’ Pr (32) 





? 


DETROIT BOAT CO., 1184 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH- 





EXPERT MARINE PLUMBING 


Sheet Iron and Copper Work. Estimates 
Furnished on Repair or New Work. Ex- 
pert Workmen Sent tc any Point Desired. 


W. H. NUGENT 


Seamless Jron Phone 2143-J South 


Ventilators 








776 3rd Avenue BROOKLYN 





Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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More 
Power 

and 

Less Noise 


Carbon deposits choke and weaken the engine. 








Prest-O-Carbon 
Remover, injected into the cylinders loosens and removes al) carbon from 

/ pistons, piston rings, cylinder walls and valves. Clean out your engine 
with it, and then use it about once a month. 


Keeps Your Engine Clean and Healthy 


Can also be used effectively in removing lime and other deposits from 
water jackets and pipes. Makes foul spark plugs good as new. Clean 
and simple to use. Doesn’t affect the metal in any way. 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


We will promptly refund the purchase price to any dissatisfied user of 
genuine Presto-O-Carbon Remover. Beware of imitations containing 
kerosene or strong acids. Ask your dealer or write us. 


Price: Gallon, $3.75; Half-Gallon, $2.00; Quart, $1.00. 
The Prest-O-Lite Co., 238 East South Street 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branches at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
Providence, Minneapolis, Omaha, Dallas, Los Angeles and San Francisco 











| 
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THE 
OPEN BASE 


TELLS THE STORY. 


The POWELL OPEN 
BASE ENGINE 


is the only perfect scaven- 
ging two-cycle engine built. 
@ It is the only engine 
from which any part may 
be instantly removed with- 
out taking down a number 
of other parts. 


: 


Powell 2 Cylinder 10 H. P with 
oil shields removed. 


@ With the POWELL, there is no leaky base, necessitating 
the use of grease as a lubricant. 

@ The POWELL crank shaft bearings may be inspected 
or adjusted without trouble or hard work in getting at them. 
@ No variation of compression, charge always pure and 


powerful. Carburetor 

no flooding. 

@ It takes a man who has had his engine troubles to 

appreciate just how good the POWELL is. 

Call and examine it. If you cannot call, send for Illustrated 
Catalog and Price List. 


Built in Four Sizes 
1 Cylinder— 5 H. P. at 625 R P.M. 3 Cylinder—15 H. P at 600 R. P. M 
2 La) —10 ‘ Ld 600 oe 4 . ii —20 a) try 600 ii] . 


POWELL ENGINE CORPORATION 
47 Warren Street New York City 


below inlet point, consequently 
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1910 MIANUS 





Generates its own elec- 
tricity. No battery or 
spark coil required. 


Increased reliability and 
power. 


Mianus sales have in- 
creased 50 per cent. this 
year. ‘There’s a reason. 
Our catalog tells the story; 
sent free. 





Sizes, 3 H. P. to 15 H. P. 


THE: MIANUS MOTOR WORKS 


Main Office and Factory: MIANUS, Connecticut, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: 


York City, 76 Front St. Newark, N.J.,128 Front St. Boston, Mass.,12 Commercial Wht. 
Portland, Me., 29 Portland Pier. Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 144 Derrance St. Baltimore, Md., 128 Market Place. 
ohn, N. B., 29 Nelson St. Norfolk, Va.,115 MainSt. Seattle, Wash., 80 W. Marion St. 








COMPOUNDED AND PRESCRIBED 
SINCE THE YEAR 1837 


R 


For Sale at the Better 
Class of Pharmacies 
in every 


May We Send You 
Our Novelty Self 


Lighting Matchless 
Port of Call 
Match Safes 
On the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, Lakes or Gulf of Especial Benefit to 
and All Seaports of Yachtsmen and Broch- 
Central and South ure, “Pills and People” 


America 





As A Laxative 


Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pills 


Start You Right on Your Cruise 
and Keep You Right, All Right 
While at Sea 








Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pill Co. 


372 Pearl Street, New York, U. S.A, 








Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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>STERLINGS WIN<« 


PALM BEACH EBVEN TS 
ENDURANCE AND SUPERIORITY OF STERLING ENGINES AGAIN DEMONSTRATED 








HE “Dewey,” powered with a 45-65 

H. P. Sterling engine, at Palm Beach, 
Florida, March 19, won the longest endur- 
ance race ever held for speed boats, carrying 
with it the largest purse ever contested for, 
$2500,00 in gold; also $200.00, the aggre- 
gate sum received as entrance money, besides 
a handsome cup; The contest was 23 times 
around a 5.2-mile course, a total distance of 
119.18 statute miles, having 92 turns, show- 
ing an average speed of 25 miles per hour. 








May, 1910 








HE “Courier II March 13 made the 

fastest time ever. made by a motor 
boat at Palm Beach, Florida. The “Courier 
II finished first in the speed record trial, 
which means six one-mile races. She was, 
however, disqualified for making greater 
speed in a later race. Powered with a 
240 H. P. Sterling racing engine, the 
“Courier H” was unofficially timed, doing 


35.73 miles per hour. 
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1910 


STERLING 
ENGINE 
COMPANY 
1258 NIAGARA ST., 
q BUFFALO, WN. Y. 
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DEWEY—THE WINNER 





“ee BUFFALO” 
-MARINE ENGINES 


IN EVERY LAND AND ON ALL WATERS 
BUFFALOS made good--because we made them best. 
We put lots of money into their making, to make them 
make lots of money for us. 

It’s just our business policy—started a dozen years 
ago—to make better profits by making best engines. 
It’s been good for us and good for you. 

We frankly admit we didn’t establish this policy of 
making BUFFALOS better than the rest, for your benefit. 
It was merely a dollar-getting business plan on our part. 

_ As a secondary consideration it benefited the buyer. 
Under this plan of building them up to the highest 
possible standard, BUFFALOS everywhere have proven 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 





There are twenty-two BUFFALOS—from 2 
to 225 h.p., and from 1 to 8 cylinders—in 
Regular, Heavy Duty and High-Speed Types. 








their worth—in result-showing service—thus speaking 
eloquently for themselves, which is better than having 
the uncorroborated advertising man speak for them. 


We certainly would be foolish to give up our profit- 
able policy of making BUFFALOS just the best that is 
possible. No business man abandons a money-making 
method. Wherefore we repeat our creed: 


Constant refinement of design, of course. 


Improved construction always. But no better 
materials or equipment, until science discovers 
them. 


Catalog ? 
Just write for it. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please mention Yacut1inc when corresponding with our advertisers. 





1260-72 NIAGARA ST., 


